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SraTE OF THE Barometer, &c. 


From Nov. 26th to December 25th, 1812, 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 


1812. 


Nov. 


wot 


Dec 1 


6,| 30.1 


Barom. 


30.31 
30.25 
80. 
29.89 
30. 
80.1 
30.25 
$0.25 
30.2 
30.5 
30.65 
30.5 
30.21 
30.05 
30.21, 
80.15 
29.94 
29.95 
99.95 
29.3 
29.61 
29.8 
29.8 
29.88 
29.91 
29.99 
$0.33 
30.5 
30.65 


Thermom-) Rain. |Weather. 
M. I. Pe 

43 152] 0.45 | Rain 
36 41 | | Cloudy 
$8 140 
40/41] 0.1 Rain 
41/467 0.1 
41 143 | 0.025 | Showers 
40 {42 | 0.12 {Rain 
39 | 41 | 0.05 

40 | 43 | 0.04 | Showers 
37 |} 40 | 0.03 |— 
32136 | —— | Clear 
24183 | | 
32137 | | 
30 33 | | 
31 0.41 | Snow 
14 | 24 | anmm | Clear 
29 | 36 

31 135 

| Cloudy 
$6 | 38 
86 |88 | 0.0] | Showers 
35°36 {Cloudy 
$6 | 38 

$5 | 58 | 0.02 |Sleet 
34/38 | | Cloudy 
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High Water at Leith for 


January 1813. 


Day. Morn. | Even. 
H. M 

Fr, —/ 1 H 
Sa. 1 36] 2 
Su. 3] 2 28) 2 54 
M. 4/ 3 2113 47 
Tu. 5] 4 12] 4 38 
W. 6] 5 41 °5 30 
Th 7] 5 551 6 2 
Fr. 8] 6 451 7 10 
Sa. 9] 7 351 8 0O 
Su. 10} 8 26] 8 5) 
M. 11] 9 18] 9 44 
Tu. 12}10 11]10 38 
W. 13/11 Till 35 
Th. 14])12 4/12 88 
Fr. 15/12 — 
Sa. 16] 1 381] 1 387 
Su. 17] 2 27) 2 53 
M. 18] 8 21] 3 46 
Tu. 19] 4 4 35 
W. 20} 4 59] 5 22 
Th. 21) 5 44] 6 25 
Fr. 22} 6 27] 6 49 
Sa.. 23] 7 10] 7 3t 
Su. 24] 7 52] 8 13 
M. 25] 8 $4] 8 

fu. 261 9 19) 9 41 
W. 271/10 4/10 28 
th. 28110 53]11 18 
Fr. 45/12 

sa. 35|— — 
Su. $1] 1 #1] 1 2% 


MOON’s PHASES 
For January 1813, 


56 


9. 


Apparent time at Edinburgh. 


dD. H. M. 
New Moon 


2. 5 8 aftern. 
First Quart. 9.10 14 evening 


Full Moon 16. 5 51 afterm 


Last Quart. 24. 21 12 noon 


January ‘7. Princess Charlotte of Wales born (1796.° 


18. 


Queen’s birth-day kept. 


27. Duke of Sussex born (1773.)- 
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Description of Loupoun Cast Le. 


HAT branch of the family of 
Campbell which hold the title of 
Earls of Loudoun, and were proprie- 
tors of this castle, may be traced to 
a considerable antiquity in Scottish 
History. In the reign of David I, 
who died about the middle of the 
twelfth century, it appears that Lam- 
binus was proprietor of the lands and 
bareny of Loudoun. His grand- 
daughter, Margaret, married Sir Re- 
ginald de Crawford, who assumed 
the title of Loudoun, and was heri- 
table Lord High Sheriff of the County 
of Air. In the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, Susanna, sole 
heiress to this house, married Sir 
Duncan Campbell, who assumed also 
the title of Loudoun, and succeeded 
to the hereditary office of Sheriff. 
Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudoun, who 
succeeded in 1572, had acquired an 
immense property, and being a man 
of fine parts, was in great favoyr with 
James VI. He was created by that 
monarch a baronet and lord of parlia- 
ament, by the title of Lord Loudoun, 
on the 30th June 1601. His grand- 
daughter Margaret, who inherited his 
ttle and fortune, married John Camp- 


bell, Esq., eldest son and heir of Sir 
James Campbell of Lawers. He was 
a man of distinguished ability, and 
much esteemed by Charles I., who 
created him Earl of Loudoun, Lord 
Mauchline, &c. Upon the break- 
ing out of the civil wars, however, he 
considered it his duty to join the co- 
venanters, and was one of their prin- 
cipal leaders, though he always en- 
deavoured to promote conciliatory 
measures. He took an active part, 
afterwards, in resisting the usurpation 
of Cromwell, in consequence of which 
his title and estates were forfeited, 
but they were restored by Charles IT. 
His successors, the fourth Earl of 
Loudoun, distinguished himself in the 
army, and was commander in chief 
of all the forces, first in America, 
and afterwards in Portugal. The 
present representative of this noble 
family, Flora, Countess of Loudoun, 
was married on the 12th July 1804, 
to Francis Earl of Moira, who as- 
sumed, in consequence, the title of 
Loudoun and Moira. 

During the long period, in which 
this property was in the hands 
of the family, a number of edifices 
were raised upon it. The ruins of the 


antient castle still appear, about balf 
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a mile east from the present residence. 
On the same situation with the latter, 
there have been erected two square 


towers, one of which has been made 


the watch-tower of the present castle. 
A more modern building had been 
raised about 100 years ago; but the 
present proprietors have just built a 
much larger and more splended castle, 
the same of which we now exhibit a 
view. Its grandeur and extent, join- 
ed to the elevated situatian which it 
occupies, renderit one of the most 
stately édifices which adorn the west- 
ern parts of Scotland. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural His- 
tory. 


Dec. GN the 10th of the month s 

heavy fallof snow took place ; 
and this was followed by intense cold. 
Qn the 12th in the evening the mer- 
curyin Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood 
at 135°, or 18% degrees below the 
freezing point. This was equal tothe 
cold. which, a month before, had pro- 
ved so destructive to the cavalry of the 
French army in Russia ; and certainly 
bivouacking, or spending the night in 
the epen air, in such a temperature, 
qust have been misery in the extreme, 
even to the gay and carcless troops 
of Napoleon. As an instance of the 
severity of the weather in this neigh- 
bourhood, it may be mentioned, that 
an otter was killed at the farm-offices 
of Ingliston, near a mile and a half 
from the river Almond, its usual haunt, 
which was completely frozen over. 
It may likewise be noticed, that about 
the same time a fieldfare was found 
taking shelter in a cellar in the south 
side of Edinburgh, altho it is well 


known to be a very shy bird. 
Ferve Islands. That diligent na- 


turalist Mr John Wilson, whose zeal 
we have more than ence borne testi- 
mony to, lately made atrip to the 
Feroe islands, in the hopes of adding 


dal calcedonies. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 


to his collection of birds and minerals. 
He sailed from Leith on the 17th of 
September (certainly too late in the 
season ),and, owing to contrary wi 

did not reach Thorshaven till the 7th 
of October. During this tedious pas. 
sage several strong gales occurred, 
and Mr Wilson saw many more than 
he wished, of the stormy petrel, or 
Mother Carey’s chicken, dipping a. 
mong the foam of the billows, Mr 
Wilson first visited the island of 
Nelso, to the east. of Stromoe, and 
about four miles from Thorshaven ; an 
island remarkable for the quantity of 
zeolite, especially the variety called 


-stilbite, contained in the amygdaloidal 


trap rocks of which it is composed: 
a small cavern here, has acquired the 
name of the Zeolite Cove. He next 
proceeded by boat to Kallefiord, and 
rode across mountains and morasses 
to Quivig, where Landt resided, and 
where some of the finest zeolites and 
calcedonies are to be found. Herea 
number of the natives assembled, 
bringing many specimens of minerals, 
to barter for goods with which they 
expected a stranger to be furnished. 
He likewise visited Lamhove, remark 
able for its fine reniform and botryor 
The tempestuous 
weather hindered him from examining 
the cliff near My ggenaes, off Suderoe, 
where the stratification of basalt, and 
its alternation with beds of amygd» 
loid, slate-clay, and coal, is finely dis- 
played. by the action of the sea, a¢- 
cording to the description of Landt; 
but he procured specimens of the 
coal found there. 

Qn the 10th of October the snow 
lay two inches deep around ‘Fhorsha- 
ven, and @ hard frost began. At this 
late season of the year all the number- 
less flocke of sea-bisds: whieh spend 
the summer about the Feroes, 
breed there, had entirely disa 
During his stay Mr Wilson observed 


only the following birds, which 


ter about the islands: Eider- 


plentiful ; black. er grey guillemst; 
swaritbog ’ 
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swartbag, or black-backed gull; great 


grey gull; arctic gull; cormorant ; 


solan goose ; numbers of kittiwakes, 
The raven, hooded: crow, moss-cheep- 
er, starling, wren, and golden plover, 
were the only land birds to be seen. 
He observed no snow-buntiags. Of 
the waders, the whimbrel and snipe 
were frequent ; he observed asolitary 
heron ; and likewise a single speci- 
men of the oystercatcher, or tie/d of 
the Feroese, which however, the na- 
tives told him, is not a winter inhabi- 
tant. He shot a brent.guose (anas 
bernicla,) there known by the name 
of hedsin-goose. Mer Wilson did not. 
succeed in ring specimens of the 
great auk or garfuge/, which is said by 
Debes to have been common at Feroe 
in his time, and easily tamed; nor 
did he observe the fulmar or maii- 
mouk. In short, he was much too 
late in the year for ing an erni- 
thological harvest in those northern 
and stormy islands. He succeeded 
however in procuring many beautiful 
minerals, He left Feroe on the 20th 
of October ; and experienced many 
sudden changes of weather, from clear 
and calm to thick and stormy, withia 
a few hours ; so that it was the 10th of 
November before he reached. Leith. 


-Caxonmrtts, N. 
Dec. 1612. 


Proceedings of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Soctety. 
A General meeting of this society 
was held.on Tuesday the 8th Dec. 
Sit George Mackenzie, Bart. in the 
Chair, 
When the following communications 
were read, 


- 1. On the superiority of composts 


tosimple dungs-; by Mr David Wigh- 
ton, gardener at Melville House. 

2. On retarding the flowering of 
peach and apricot trees, by means of 
moveable sk reens, with a plan ; by Mr 
Archibald Gorsie, gardeners at Rait. 


3. Oa saving the sceds of brocoli 
genuine ; by Mr Duncan Robertson, 
gardener at Megginch Castle. 

4. On the origin of canker in fruit 
trees ; by Mr Edward Sang, nursery- 
man, Kirkcaldy. 

5. On destroying the gooseberry ca- 
terpillar ; by Mr Robert Elliot gar- 
dener at Castle Craig. 

On the report of Drs Rutherford 
and Home, as a committee appointed 
to examine dissertations received con- 
cerning the production of a soporific 
medicine from garden lettuce one me- 
dal was awarded to Dr Duncan, seni- 
or, and another to Mr Henderson, at 
Brechin Castle, for their interesting 
communications on this subject. 

On report of the council, a medal 
was awarded to Mr Smith at Ormis- 
ton Hall, for hisessay on the manage- 
ment of French pears; and to Mr 
Gibb, at East Linton, for his com- 
munications on the destroying of 
gooseberry caterpillars, 

The committee appointed to inspect 
drawings of apples presented to the 
society, reported that the first medal 
had been assigned to 2 drawing of an 
oslin pippin, and the secend to a 
drawing of a nonsuch apple ; and that 
on opening the respective sealed let- 
ters, the , Saree had been found to 
belong te Miss Mary Young, 48, 
Queen Street, and the latter to Mass 
Farquharson of Howden. 

The committee for prizes reported, 
that, notwithsianding the unfavoura- 
ble season, several very fine parcels of 
apples and pears had been produced ; 
and recommended that two medals 
should be granted, for the best and 
next best of those fruits. The fol- 
lowing prizes were accordingly a- 
warded 

Afples.—First prize to Mr James 
Kirk, gardener to the honourable Ba- 
ron Hepburn, at Smeaten.—Second 
to Mr James Macdonald, gardener ta 
the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens 
berry, at Dalkeith House. 

Prears.—First prize to Mr James 

| Smith, 
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Smith, cardener to the Earl of Hope- Mr Thomas Crichton, Laurieston, 


ton, Ormiston Hall.—Second to Mr 
Robert Ingram, gardener to Sir Wil- 
liam Erskine, at ‘Torry. 

Hest late Broccoli—To Mr Mac- 
donald, Dalkeith House. 

Best forced Sea Cale.—To Mr 
Smith, Ormiston Hall. 

Best forced dsparagus.—To Mr 
David Ford, gardener to the Earl of 
Haddington, at ‘Tynningham. 

Some uncommonly large and beau- 
tiful specimens of Nonparcil and Ame- 
rican Newton apples having been ex- 
hibited at this meeting, produced in 
the garden of Mr Oswald, of Auchin- 
cruive, in Ayrshire ; it was proved, 
and unanimously agreed to, that an 
extra medal should be awarded to Mr 
Allan Cameron, gardener to Mr Os- 
wald, for his great success in cultiva- 
ting those fruits. 


At this meeting, the following 
new members were added to the roll 
of the Society, viz.— 


The honourable G. Abercromby of 
Tullibody. 
J. Rutherfurd, Esq. of Edgerston. 
Dr. James Hare, junior. | 
Frederick Fotheringham, Esq. Com- 
missioner of Excise. 
John Borthwick Gilchrist, Esq. 
James Millar, Esq. advocate. 
Dr William Farquharson. 
Alexander Henderson, Esq. Banker. 
Robert Smith, Esq. merchant. 
Robert Johnston, Esq. one of the Ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh. | 
James Scott, Esq. surgeon. 
Roger Ayton. Esq W. S. 
Andrew Small, Esq. Craigside. 
David Lowrie, Esq. at Inverleith. 
Lieut.-Colonel Oliphant of Rossie, 
Thomas Trotter, Esq. of Blackford. 
Thomas Junor, Esq. W. S. 
George Wood, Esq. surgeon. 
William Creelman, Esq. of Coats. 
John Reid, Esq. merchant Leith. 
Henry Scott, Esq. manufacturer. 
George Kincaid, Esq. Canongate. 
Charles Ritchie, Esq. merchant. 


Mr J. Macnaughton at Edmonston, 
Robert Edmonds, Esq. London, 
Mr——Nash, seedsman London. 
Mr——Cormack, seedsman, London, 
Mr G. Thomson, seedsman, London, 
Mr. J. Malcom, nurseryman, Kensing- 
ton. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS, 
Collector Lorimer, Dunbar, 
Mr Burnett, Viewfeld. 
Mr J. Harvey, gardener at Linkfield 
Hall. 
Mr Westland, gardener at Dun. 
ottar House. 
Mr W. Bull, gardener at Drimmies, 
Mr J. Liddle, gardener at Ardgowan, 
Mr W. Affleck, gardener at Dud- 
dingstone Cottage. 
Mr William Craufurd, gardener, 
North Park, Glasgow. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac. 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


fine Arts. 
Mak Bakewell, who has been en- 


aged in a mineralogical examt- 
nation of the inexhaustible mineral 
wealth of Charn-wood Forest, in Lei- 
cestershire, for the Earl of Moira, has 
lately discovered, amongst the Gra 
nitic Rocks of that district, a variety 
of Sienite of singular beauty, surpas 
sing that from Eygpt, or the conti 
nent of Europe. Like other stones of 
this species, it consists principally of 
Hornblende and Felspar ; the latter 
is of a pale red colour, the former 1s 
crystalline, and of a beautiful green, 
resembling Smaragdite. It exists in 
large blocks, and might be applied to 
purposes of ornamental or sepulchral 


architecture, and sculpture. It is 


from this kind of stone that the dura- 
ble monuments of antiquity were com 
structed. This gentleman !s engaged 
to deliver a course ef Lectures on 
the Natural History of the Earth, and 
its mineral productions, at the Surrey 
Institution, to commence in January. 


Captain 
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Captain Flinders has drawn up a 
statement of his remarks on the mag- 
netic powers of the needle, made du- 
ring his voyage for examining New 
Holland, in the Investigator. ‘Lhe 
observations contain the diffcremes 
noticed at the binnacle, on changing 
the head of the ship from east to 
west : also the result of observations 
recently made at Sheerness, Ply- 
mouth, and Portsmouth, in different 
ships of war, all of which vary ma- 
terially from those made by the In- 
vestigator. In the voyages perform- 
ed by Cook and Vancoaever, the dif- 
ferences appear to have been nearly 
the same as in the ship Captain Flin- 
ders commanded, and also of a con- 
trary nature in the two hemispheres, 

Sir Humphrey Davy attempts to 
account for those appearances which 
present themselves in bodies that are 
heated, in the following manner : Re- 
jecting received hypotheses, he ob- 
serves, ** It seems possible to account 
for all the phenomena of heat, if it be 
supposed, that, in solids, the particles 
are in a constant state of vibratory 


motion, the particles of the hottest 


bodies moving with the greatest yelo- 
city, and through the greatest space ; 
that, in fluids, and elastic fluids, be- 
sides the vibratory motion, which 
must be conceived greater in the last, 
the particles have a motion round 
their own axis with different veloci- 
ties, the particles of elastic fluids mov- 
ing with the greatest quickness ; and 
that, in ethereal substances, the parti- 
cles move round their own axis, and 
separate from cach other, penetrating 
in right lines through space. ‘Tem- 
perature may be conceived to depend 
upon the velocities of the vibrations ; 
increase of capacity on the motion be- 
ing performed in greater space ; and 
the diminution of temperature during 
the conversion of solids into fluids or 
gases, may be explained on the idea 
of the loss of vibratory motion in con- 
sequence of the revolution of particles 
round their axis, at the moment when 


the body becomes fluid or aériform, 
or from the loss of rapidity of vibra- 
tion, in consequence of the motion of 
the particles through greater space.” 
Mr Sadler ascended from Belvi- 
dere-house, near Dublin, October 1, at 
1 P. M. with the wind at south-west, 
and in thirty-five minutes had sight 
of the mountains in Wales: he con- 
tinued in the same direction till three 
o’clock, when being nearly over the 
Isle of Man, the wind blowing fresh, 
he found himself fast approaching the 
Welch coast, and at four o’clock he 
had a distinct view of the Skerry 
light-house, and the prospect of con- 
summating his ardent hopes of a 
speedy arrival in Liverpool. The 
wind now shifting, he was again ta- 
ken off, and lost sight of land ; when, 
after hovering about for a long time, 
he discovered five vessels beating 
down Channel ; and, in hopes of their 
assistance, he determined on descend- 
ing with all possible expedition, and 
precipitated himself into the sea. In 
this most critical situation, he had the 
mortification to find the vessels took 
no notice of him : obliged, therefore, 
to re-ascend, he now threw out a 
quantity of ballast, and quickly re- 
gained his situation in the air, to look 
out for more friendly aid. It was a 
length of time before he had the sa- 
tisfaction of discovering any, and then 
observed a vessel, which gave him to 
understand, by signal, that she in- 
tended to assist him, but could not 
reach him.e ‘Two others also now ap- 
peared in sight, and one of them, 
tacking about, hoisted the Manx co- 
lours. Night now coming on, he was 
determined to avail himself of their 
friendly aid, and once more descend- 
ed into the sea; but here the wind, 
acting upon the balloon as it lay upon 
the water, drew the car with so much 
velocity that the vessel could not 
overtake it ; and notwithstanding he 
used his utmost efferts, and latterly 
tied his clothes to the grappling iron, 
and sunk them to keep him — 
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still the balloon was carried away so 
fast, that he was under the necessity 
of expelling the gas: upon that es- 
caping, the car actually sunk, and he 
had now nothing but the netting to 
cling to. His perilous situation, and 
the Sear of getting entangled, deter- 
red the men from coming near him ; 
until, being in danger of drowning, 
Mr Sadler begged they would run 
their bowsprit through the balloon, 
and expel the remaining gas. Hav- 
ing done this, they threw out a line, 
which he wound round his arm, and 
was then dragged a considerable way 


before they could get him on-board,, 


quite exhausted. 

A little of the tincture of Jamaica 
dog wood, introduced into the cavity 
of a carious tooth, is said to produce 
instant and commonly permanent re- 
hef,. 

The perfumed cherry, or Prunus 
Mahaieb, coming into repute, is a 
pleasing tree for shrubberies. Its 
flowers are white, and diffuse a very 
pleasant smell. Any sort of cherry 
may be grafted, with success, on the 
stock of the perfumed cherry. It is 
propagated by seed sown in the au- 
tumn. 

Dr J. Ogilby of Dublin has replied to 
Sir H. Davy’s proposal for improving 
the artsof bleaching linen and cotton 
cloth, and shewn by demonstration, 
that both have been steeped for five 
days in very strong solutions of mu- 
riate of lime, without their texture 
being the lease impaired ;"and it has 
been calculated, that in the bleach- 
ers’ steeping liquor, there never can 
exist one part of muriate of lime, to 
2000 of water. 

The Spanish government have sent 
two of ihe mortars used by the 
French at the siege of Cadiz, asa 
present to our Regent. ‘These im- 
plements of war are said to weigh 
twenty tons, and carry a shell of one 
hundred weight to the distance of 
three miles. 


The following relation was lately 


laid before she Imperial Institute, by 
Chaptal :—On the 10th of April 
1812, at six minutes past eight in 
the evening, the night being very 
dark, the atmosphere was, on a sud- 
den, illuminated by & whitish light, 
sufficient to see to read by, which 
lasted about fiiteen seconds, and dis- 
appeared gradually. Two minutes 
and a a considerable 
detonation was heard, resembling the 
explosion of a mine, and followed by 
a commotion so strong, that several 
persons thought it was au earthquake. 
At Gailloe and at Alby, it was sup- 
posed that the powder magazine at 
Toulouse had blown up. Some minutes 
after this explosion, the sky cleared 
up, and the stars appeared. Two 
days afterwards it was known at 
Toulouse, that meteoric stones had 
fallen, six leagues from that city, in 
the commune of Burgav, in the de- 
partment of Upper Garonne, and in 
that of Savenes, department of Tarn 
and Garonne. According to the ac- 
count ef M. Filhol, a distinguished 
physician at Grenade, near Burgau, 
and that of the curate of Savenes, tt 
appears, that a great brightness was 
seen, like that of a rocket, and a 


number of explosions heard like a 


rolling fire of musquetry, which laste 
ed several minutes, gradually died a 
way, and was followed by a confused 
noise .érom the north-west. The dif- 
ferent specimens brought to Toulouse, 
weighed from six to — ounces. 
They are not whole, and have all of 
them part of their surface of a black- 
ish colour, and, as it were, carbon- 
aceous. In the interior, they are 
grey, and resemble the stones that 
fell ab Aigle, but appear to contae 
a much greater quantity of metalls 
substance. Their specific gravity » 
$813. The number of these stanes 
seems to have been very conside 

but the darkness of the might, and the 
alarm of the spectators, probably pre 


vented many of them from being | 
On 


found, 
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On MARRIAGE, considered as suited to 
the different Professions. 


From the Italian of ANTONIO CoccHt*. 


MARRIAGE has a remarkable ef- 
fect upon the employments, to 
which every one, who wishes to e¢s- 
cape poverty, must devote himself, 
These are, agriculture, merchandize, 
the court, civil and military offices, 
and the professions carzied on in cities. 
That each of these affairs may be 
happily conducted, the utmost tten- 
tion and liberty are evidently requi- 
red : hence the famous saying of He- 
siod ; that its foundations are a house, 
a wife, and good ploughmen. 
Merchandize, which disperses men 
into the most remote quarters of the 
globe, exposing them to a thousand 
labours and dangers, and filling them 
with burdensome anxieties, agrees lit- 
tle with domestic repose, and with th 
care of a family. 
Those who, to acquire opulence, de- 
vote themselves to the fatiguing idle- 
ness and the splendid slavery of a 
court, can much better endure in- 
conveniences, and employ assiduity 
and obsequiousness, when they are 
loosed from every other tie, and void 
ofevery othercare. ‘This can scarce- 
ly be expected from the husbands of 
young and amiable women, who be- 
sides can, much less easily than the 
unmarried, sustain that perpetual dis- 
simulation, and that jealous secrecy, 
SO necessary to courtiers. It is but 
too well known, that matrimony dis- 
covers entirely the true character of 
a man, unfolding his most secret p2s- 
sions, and often his most important 
secrets, to a person, who accompanies 
him in quiet solitude, and whose fide- 
lity is naturally very precarious. 
Able men are not only disposed to 
employ themselves in a court, but 
suill more. in civil government, which 
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* The stile of this author is considered, 
elegance. 
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subsists, both in great and small states, 


by numerous ministers of different 
ranks. in that honoured career, where 
a man may propose io himseif at once 
the acquisition of riches, the pleasure 
of power; and that of benefiting his 
country, he ought seriously to consi- 
der, whether the having a wife will 
contribute to the glorious end at 
which he aims. 
Certain it is, that to rise above the 
vulgar crowd, and to establish a great 
fortune in the world, every one, who 
has not been born to it, must over- 
come infinite obstacles, must acquire 
much merit, and venture on very da- 
ring enterprizes. For which purpose 
it is necessary, that he should be freed 
from every other care, and should not 
think it impossible to arrive at sta- 
tions still more elevated, because even 
moderate atchievements are performed 
only by those who aspire to the high- 
est. Now, matrimony fills man with 
turbulent, though minute anxieties, 
and by confining him to the domes- 
tic circle, withdraws him greatly 
from public life ; it places him in a 
fixed rank, from which he cannot easi- 
ly rise. And as the wife is united to 
the husband by a relation so close, 
that she has an equal share in the 
private management of the family, 
and constitutes with him that power, 
so like a kingdom, that it is called a 
paternal kingdom, it is not possible 
that he should not participate the 
blame and losses, to which female im- 
prudence and vanity is subject. Hence 
arise venality and avarice, often ob- 
servable in the houses ef Magistrates. 
Though originally of the most hon- 
ourable principles, they are led to 
violate justice through the insidious 
counsels and deceitful insinuations of 
their wives, who, having ‘* both keys 
to the heart of their husbands,” avail 
themselves of the moments in which 
prudence is most dormont. We 
need not, therefore, wonder at seeing, 
both by history and our ewn observa- 
tion, the most remarkable progress of 
fortune 
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fortune to have been made by those 
who had no wife. The reflection of 
an ingenious author is thus verified, 


that actions and the laws, which 
have produced the greatest good to 
nations, have commonly for their 
authers, those who were destitute of 
children.” 

+ PCRS With regard to the military life, 
1 thay no one can surely doubt, that it de- 
mands personal liberty more than any 
ether occupation. ‘The dangerous, un- 
expected, and critical circumstances 


to which it is liable, are wholly op- 
posite te the soft and secure leisure, 
which the love and the care of a 
family demand. 

If matrimony is capable of bringing 
convenience and pleasure to any class 
of men, it is certainly that of labour- 
ers, not only in the lower and more 
mechanical arts, which are exercised 


Bi by the common people in the city 
bs amie and the country, but likewise of those 
Aes belonging to the middling class, by 


whose means food, clothing, edifices, 
and various instruments for human 
use, are formed. These artificers, 
making little use of the understanding, 
and very much of manual operations, 
and being commonly poor, derive 
great comfort and profit from the ser- 
vices of a wife, and from the aid af 
sons. The conjugal life appears te 
be also agreeable and useful to the 
three arts of design, of music, chiefly 
instrumental, and to the subalterns of 
jurisprudence and medicine. With 
regard to the higher professors of 
those arts there may be a doubt, since 
they are extremely occupied, and have 
their mind almost perpetually invol- 
ved in profound speculations. 

There is one class of distinguished 
professional men, to whom, from every 
human motive, matrimony seems to 
agree, rather than to any other. This 
consists of those who perform the 
mysterious observances of religion. 
These have ample wealth to divide 
among themselves, and live in the 


most tranquil repose, far from fatigue 


we 


> 
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and danger, and completely free fron 
those intellectual torments, which an 
enquiry after truth produces in the 
profounder sciences. Yet by some 
sublime motives, not understood b 

us, matrimony is prohibited by their 
own laws, and 28 abandoned to the 
profane vulgar, The conjugal life, 
being thus inconvenient for the excel- 
lent profession of the nobler arts, it is 
manifest that it eannot, for that rea- 
son, be suited to the wise man, who, if 
he follow any profession, can only be- 


long to this higher class. 


“Account of ScoTTisH public News and 
Daily Papers down to the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century. 


(The materials of this article are derived from 
Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes. ) 
ERCURIUS CALEDONIUS* ; com- 
prising the affairs in agitation in 
Scotland, with a survey of foreign in- 
telligence, Dec. 31.-Jan. 8. 1660-1 
Mercurius Publicus +, No. 1. Jan. 
3-10. - - 1660 
A Proclamation, for calling out 
Heritors and Freeholders to attend — 
the King’s host, June 7; printed 
at Edinburgh by the Heir of ~ 


* This paper, which was published once 
a week by a society of stationers at Edine 
burgh, is the earliest that occurs of Scottish 
manufacture; each army, before that pe- 
riod, having carried with them an English 
printer. Thus. Robert Barker printed at 
Newcastle for King Charles in 1639, and 
Christopher Higgins, under the auspices 
Cromwell, reprinted at Leith the Londoa 
Diurnal of some passages and affairs in 165% 
for the information of the English soldiers+ 
and in 1653, the Mercurius Politicus, whieh 
in 1654 was transferred to Edinburgh, where 
it continued to be published till April ll. 
1760; and was then reprinted uncer the 
name of Mercurius Publicus. The Caledo- 
nian Mercury was compiled by a son of the 


Bishop of Orkney, Thomas Sydserfe. 


+ This was an old title, revived at the 
Restoration; and the paper was regularly 
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drew Anderson ; reprinted at Lon- 
don, June 17, - - 
The Declaration of the Rebels 
now in arms in the West of Scot- 
land, with an address against the 
Duke of Lauderdale, June 26, 1679 
_ Some farther matters ef fact, re- 
lating to the administration of Scot- 
land, under the Duke of Lauder- 
dale, July 10, - 1679 
Lhe impeachment of the Duke 
and Dutchess ef Lauderdale, with 
their Brother my Lord Hatton; 
presented to his Majesty by the 
city of Edinburgh, - 1679 
Scots Memoirs, by way of dia- 
logue; No. 1. Feb. 10, - 1682-3 
An Historical Account of books 
and transactions in the learned 
world ; printed at Edinburgh*, 1688 
An Account of the proceedings 
of the meeting of the Estates of 
Scotland; with license. Publish- 
ed by Richard Chiswell, at the 
Rose and Crown in St Paul’s 
church-yard, No. 1. March 25. 1689 
The Scotch Mercury; giving a 
true Account of the daily proceed- 
ings and most remarkable public 
occurrences in Scotland; No. 1. 
May 2-8, printed for R. Baldwin, 
- - - 1692 
A Proclamation for calling out 
Heritors and Fencible Men to at- 
tend the King’s host; Edinburgh 


9. Printed for R. Baldwin, 


1692 

The proceedings of the Parlia- - 
ment of Scotland; No. 1. Edin- 
burgh, April 18, licensed April 

29 ; sold by R. Baldwin, 1693 


republished at Edinburgh, till it was super- 
seded by the Kingdom's Intelligencer, which, 
for many years, continued to retail the news 
of London to the people of Scotland. 

* This Edinburgh Review is the first set 
on foot in Britain; for it was not till Janu- 
ary of the following year, that there appear- 
ed in London ** Weekly Memorials, or, An 
account of books lately set forth.” 
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The Edinburgh Gazette, print- 


1679 ed by James Watson*; No. 1. 


Feb, 28.—March 2. 

The Edinburgh Courant ¢, No. 
1. Feb. 14-19. he 1704-5 
The Scots Courant, by James 
Watson, No. 1. September, 1705 
The Edinburgh Flying Pest, 


No. 1. October, ° 1708 
The Scots Postman, No. 1. Aug. 
17 1709 


The Edinburgh Gazette, or 
Scotch Postman; March, 1714-15 
‘The Glasgow Courant, No. 1. 
=. 1918 
The Edinburgh Evening Cou- 
rant, Dec. 24, - - 1718 


Report of the Committee to 
inquire into the Expenditure of the 
Crvil List for the last seven Years, 


MWVHE accounts referred to the Com- 
mittee, contain a statement of the 


charge upon his Majesty’s civil list 


for the period of seven years, from the 
5th ef July, 1804 (being the day on 
which the additional annuity of 
£.60,000 ‘become payable ander the 
act passed in that year) 4 and the 5th 
of July, 1811, being the termination 
of the year preceding the present ses- 
sion; according to the mode in which 
the accounts of the civil list are now 
made up, 
_ On a comparison of this charge 
with the estimate laid before the 
House, 


> 


* Author of the History of Printing, and 
for several years the great newsmonger ‘of 
Scotland, as Butler had been during a prior 
ege. In 1699, after having published 41 
numbers he transferred the Edinburgh Ga~ 
zette to John Reid; but the two other pa- 
pers next mentioned were established by 
hum 

+ This was begun by James Watson, 
who printed 55 nuinbers, and then transfers 
red it to the heirs and successors of Andraw 
Anderson, 
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House, by his Majesty’s. command, on 
the 7th of July, 1804, it appears to 
have exceeded the estimate in the 
whole period of seven years, by the 
sum of £868,000, being upon an ave- 
rage, £124,000 in each year. And 
it is remarkable, that an excess, to a 
considerable extent, appears even in 
those years of the period which im- 
mediately followed the formation of 
the estimate. 3 
The services defrayed out of the 
revenues of the civil list are of many 
different kinds, affected by a great 
variety of considerations, some of them 
connected with the political state of 
the country, and others dependent on- 
ly on the discretion of the crown and 
its ministers. 
The reports of the Committees o 
1802, 1803, and 1804, contain a de- 
tailed history of the progress of the 
civil list expenses for a period: of 
eighteen years, from 1786 to 1804, 
and comparing the average of the first 
three years with the averageof the last 
three years of that period, there ap- 
pears to have been an increase upon 
the expenditure of the civil list, of 
£.238,000, vz. from £.903,000 to 
£.1,141,000. The annual excess was, 
for the most part, in the opinion of 
the Committees, obviously to be ac- 
counted for “ by the advance of price 
which had taken place on all articles 
in which the. establishment of the 
household is concerned ;.and in the 
other branches of a more public na- 
ture, by necessary additions to various 
articles of charge and they were 
also of opinion, that the revenue a 
plicable to the charge of the civil list 
espenditure, was become inadequate 
to the various services which, in. 
the estimate of 1786, it wascalculat- 
ted to meet ; they accordingly recom- 
mended, “ that a new estimate, more 
adapted to present circumstances, 
should be prepared and laid before 
I. The first class of payments, 
according tothe act 22 Geo. III. cap. 
52, sec. 31, consists of “the pensions 


cation, | 
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and allowances of the Royal family *” 
the estimate was £.222,500, but there 
has been a small saving upon the 
charge in the latter years, in conse. 
quence of the deaths of their royal 
highnesses the Dutchess of Cumber- 
land and the Princess Amelia. 

II. The second class, namely, 
“ the salaries of the lord high chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, lord keeper 
or lords commissioners of the great 
seal, the speaker of the house of com- 
mons, and judges of the courts of 
king’s bench and common pleas, and 
barons of the exchequer, the chief 
justice of Chester, and the justices of 
the courts of great session in the prin- 
eipality of Wales,” consists of fixed 


salaries, correctly stated in the esti- 


mateat £.32,955 per annum, and the 
amount is therefore only affected by 
occasional vacancies, which has pro- 
duced a saving of small amount, 

III. The third class consists of 
“‘ the salaries of the ministers to fo- 
reign courts, being resident at such 
courts.”” 

The charge of the three years, 
180], 1802, and 1803, was upon an 
average, £.88,000. But it is obvious, 
that neither the actual establishment, 
nor the previous expense during years 


of war, can be adopted as a basis of 


comparison, inasmuch as our relations 
with foreign courts are liable to pet- 
petual fluctuations. 
Our intercourse with most foreign 
courts has been so much intertupted 
during the last seven years, as to have 
produceda reduction of expense in the 
whole period of more than £.200,000. 
It appears, that in all cases of one 
minister succeeding another, the pre- 
decessor continues to receive the salary 
annexed to the appointment for some 
time after that of the successor 
commenced ; so that frequent changes 
tend to an increase of charge. This 
remark applies particularly to the 
court of Petersburgh, in consequence 
of the distance of that court, and 
the occasional difficulty of commun! 
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The same causes, together with 
that of occasional appointments of 
acting ministers, appear to have occa- 
sioned a variation in the charges at 
Constantinople, Vienna, Lisbon, and 
in America. 

However useful it may be on many 
occasions to the public service, that 
the stay of the former minister should 


: be prolonged for some time after the 


arrival of jis successor, yet as this ad- 
ditional charge admits of encroach- 
ment, it is the duty of the secretary 
of state, and lords commissioners of 
the treasury, to take care that it is 
kept within due bounds, — 

A considerable excess appears to 
have occurred at the court of Naples, 
now removed to the island of Sicily. 
A retrospective addition was made in 
1810, to the allowance of the envoy 
extraordinary, in order, as it appears, 
to put that appointment upon a simi- 
lar establishment with that of the 
ministers in Spain and Portugal ; 
and during the period in which the 
mission was distinct from the appoint- 
ment of commander of British forces 
in the island, the diplomatic character 
and allowances of an envoy appear to 
have been also given to that officer. 

_ There appears to have been, during 
the whole period, some consolate ap- 
pointments which were not included 
in the estimate ; and the removal of 
the court from Lisbon to the Brazils 
has caused the establishment of a 
mission in the latter country, the ne- 
~cessity of which could not possibly be 
foreseen. In the last two years also, 
there appears to have been an embas- 
sy in Persia: and these unforeseen 
charges are to be set against the sa- 
ving produced by the cessation of our 
intercourse with other courts. 
Saving in seven years......£.211,893 
Vacancies and cessation of 

‘intercourse, account for a 

saving $79,085 
excess in this point of view...167,142 
of this excess the amount of .. 86,404 
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was occasioned by the employment of 
Ministers, and Consuls, at courts and 
places not mentioned in the estimate 
of 18043 and the remainder,£.80,788 
is to be accounted for, by the circum- 
stances already observed.: : 

IV. Fourth class, * the approved 
bills of all Tradesmen, Artificers, 
and Labourers, for any articles sup- 
plied or werk dene for His Majes- 
ty’s service.” Excess more than 
£.600,000 in seven years, 

This elass iy divided into the four 
departments of the Royal household, 


viz. The Lord Chamberlain’s de- | 


partment, the Lord Steward’s, the 
department of the Master ofthe 
Horse, and that of Master of the 
Robes, 
1. The estimate for the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department was fixed, 
in 1804, at £.65,000, which would 
amount to £.455,000, for the seven 
years. ! 

There has been an excess of more 
than £.400,000, about £.57,000 an- 
nually. 

On an average of the three years 
preceding 1804 the annual expense 
of this department was £.83,000, 
which exceeded, by £.18,000, the 
amount at which the estimate. was 
fixed ; so that if the estimate had been 
formed upon the principle of previous 
expenditure, the excess in the seven 
years would have been £.267,000, 
being less by above £.130,000 than 
that which now appears on the face 
of the accounts ; and the annual ex- 
cess would have been £.38,000, in- 
stead of £.57,000. 

A great proportion of the increa- 
sed deeah appears to have arisen m 
the office of works; and of the excess 
of £.140,000, no less than £.110,000, 
arose in that department. Were thie 
comparison extended to the respective 
periods of seven years, the proportion 
would appear to be £.159,000, under 
the head of “ Works ;” to £.108,000, 
in the other branches. : 

Commissioners were appointed in 

1805, 
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1805, to “* examine into the expendi- 
ture and conduct of business in the 
Ojfice of Works.” 

Considering that among these 
powers is that of examining all per- 
sons upon oath, that the proceedings 
of this board are not interrupted by 
any prorogation of Parliament, and 
that its former labours have been 
marked with a degree of zeal and 
ability which has frequently attracted 
the notice of this house ; having also 
ascertamed that the board is now di- 
recting its attention to this particular 
object of its enquiry, which their ex- 
perience in similar investigations will 
doubtless enable them to pursue with 
great advantage, the committee have 
conceived themselves justified in re- 
fraining from entering into any exa- 
mination ef it. 

The Wardrobe, and the Jewel office. 

The estimate has been exceeded 
£.108,000, or more than £.15,000, 
annually, Of this a considerable pro- 
portion arose in the first year. 

To this branch of the department 
belong the following services : 

The furnishing and fitting up all 
the royal palaces, being the residences 
of their Majesties, or of any of the 
branches of the royal family. 

The same services with respect to 
the two houses of parliament, the resi- 
dence of the speaker of the House of 
Commons, the officers of the Trea- 
sury, and of the Secretaries of State. 

The providing plate, chapel-furni- 
ture, &c. for His Majesty’s ministers 
at foreign courts, and governors of 
foreign settlements ;—of plate for cer- 
tain great officers of state ;—of robes 
and insignia for the Knights of the Gar- 
ter and Bath; and of defraying the ex- 
pense of royal funerals ; together with 
various other miscellaneous charges. 

It is obvious that several, if not all 
of the services here enumerated, are 
variable in their amount} and the 
whole charge is not se great but that 
a considerable increase of expense in 
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any one particular, or the coincidence 
of unusual expenditure for more than 
one service, affects sensibly the total 
amount. It will, accordingly, be 
found, that not only in the instance 
immediately under consideration, but 
in several of the years of the ‘former 
period, the charge of one year, as 
compared with the preceding, has 
not less than 10 or £.13,000. 

The péculiar causes of increase in 
1804-5, appear to have been, the re. 
moval of the royal residence from the 
Lodges at Windsor to the ancient 
castle; and the installation of the 
Knights of the Garter ; which, to 
gether, appear to have carried up the 
expenses at Windsor to an amount 
greater by 14, or £.16,000, than its 
usuai rate. 

The expences in the next three 
years fell considerably ; so that ad- 
ding to these moderate years the ex- 
traordinary expense of that which 
preceded, the annual excess would be 
£.10,000, a rate of increase, at which, 
in the former period also, the expen- 
diture of this department had been 
proceeding. 

Of the period under consideration . 
three years remain, of which one 
(ending 5th July 1809) was that in 
which the expense appears the high- 
est in the whole account. ‘This ex- 
cess is to be attributed to the expen- 
ses incurred in refitting the apartments 
of some of their Royal Highnesses the 
younger princes in St James’s Palace, 
and of Her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess of Wales at Kensington; to ex- 
traordinary expenses attending a new 
arrangement in the public offices at 
Whitehall, and to an unusual charge 
for the allowances above-mentioned 
to foreign ministers ; also the fitting 
up Dorset House for the office of Se- 
cretary of state. be 

The expences of this department 
are in general increased by charges 
a public nature, which do not appe | 
tain to the King’s household ; but 


rather to the administration of bis . 
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vil Government, and even to the ac- 
commodation of the two Houses of 

Parliament; so that of £.393,000, the 
total charge of this branch of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, no 
less than £.117,000 appear to have 
belonged to services of this nature. 

A very great proportion of this in- 
crease is unquestionably to be ac- 
counted for, in this, as in the former. 
instance, by the gradual advance of 
prices. 

- Much of the expense of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department appears to 
be incurred by articles furnished at 
the specific requisition of individuals 
inhabiting the Royal palaces ; and al- 
though it appears that these articles 
are not furnished without certain 
checks, established within the house- 
hold, in order to prevent unnecessary 
Issues ; yet the very great increase 
that has in fact taken place, induces 
the Committee to recommend most 
earnestly, that not only those who 
have immediate superintendence of 
this branch of the civil list expendi- 
ture should keep a strict watch over 
it, but that the commissioners of the 
Treasury should regularly and fre- 
quently inspect the state and progress 
of this varying charge, with a view 
to limiting its amount. 

2—The estimate for the Lord 

Steward’s department was settled in 
1804, at £.75,000, which, for the 
whole seven years, would amount to 
£.525,000. ‘The actual charge has: 
been £.737,000, exceeding the esti- 
mate by £.212,000, upon the whole 
period, or by £.30,000, annually. 

The average expense of the Lord 

Steward’s department in 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, was £.84,000, and it is to 
be observed further with respect to 
the estimate of 1804, that in no one 
of the 9 years preceding that year, was 
the expenditure so low as £.75,000. 

Upon this comparison then the an- 


_ exceeding appears to be £.21,000, 


instead of £30,000. 
A sudden excess in this depart- 


ment in the early part of the period, 
appears to be caused by the removal 
of their majesties to Windsor Castle, 
the Installation, and the residence of 
the reyal family at Weymouth, and 
allowances in kind furnished to cer- 
tain of the younger branches of the 
royal family, which ceased in 1806, 
when the parliamentary allewances to 
their royal highnesses the dukes of 
Clarence, Fent, Sussex, and Cam- 
bridge, were augmented by one-half. 

The continual increase of expense 
in this department is, without doubt, 
to be referred, in a very great degree, 
to the general advance of prices in al? 
the articles of consumption. 

From the natur? of the expenditure 
of this department, it requires the ut- 
most vigilance, and a very minute at- 
tention, ir order to preserve an effec- 
tual controul over it, so as to prevent 
that profusion and waste which is in- 
cidental to the consumption of every 
considerable household. 

On that part of the expenditure 


which appertains immediately to the 


rsonal accommodation of their ma- 
jesties, and which forms but a small 
part of the whole, the committee da 
not conccive themselves called upon 
to offer any observations: they pro- 
ceed, therefore, to offer such sugges- 
tions as occur to them on the general 
expenditure of the household. 

Of these, some are provided upon. 
a regular establishment or scale of al- 
lowance, fixed at least thirty years 
ago, and officially called Livery ; o- 
thers are furnished by Ordir, that is, 
at the requisitions of the individuals 
desiring to be supplied, and having 
his majesty’s authority to make their 
requisitions to the Board of Green 
Cloth. Both these modes appear to 
the committee liable to objection. 
The first, being established according 
to a fixed rate, is not adapted to the 


actual consumption of the parties to — 


whom the distribution is made; the 
surplus therefore becomes the perqui- 
site of the individual to whom i 18 

supplied, 
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supplied, and in that view, constitutes 
an expensive and inconvenient mode 
of reward. I 


The second applies to a variety of 


rsons of different ranks; and at 
indsor the whole. expenditure is 
conducted in this mode; which ap- 
pears in general to be subject to the 
same objections as the former, with 
the additional inconvenience cf not 
being, like the former, limited by 
any fixed rule as to its extent. . ) 
They therefore suggest whether it 
might not be proper to limit the sup- 
ply of articles by requisition, to the 
royal personages themselves ; and (a- 
bolishing the system of Livery, as it 
now exists with respect to others) to 
substitute a principle of actual and 
bond fide consumption confined with- 
in limits, which should on no occasion 
- The amount of these allowances 
should be frequently revised, and the 
general expenditure in the article to 
which they apply, should be brought 
under the consideration of the Com- 
missioners of the ‘Treasury at the end 
of each quarter, who shculd be fur- 
nished with accounts sufiicient to en- 
able them to ascertain the nature and 
causes of any excess that may arise. 
‘They are sensible that the establish- 


- ment of an effectual system for main- 


taining econonty in the royal house- 
hold must, in the first instance, be 
the result of an enquiry carried on 


within the household itself ;, but they’ 


trust that the suggestions which they 
have made may tend to facilitate any 


arrangements which may be the re- 


sult of that enquiry, and may also be 
the means of controlling the general 
expenditure. 

Such of their royal highnesses as 
are resident in royal palaces, still 
continue to increase occasionally the 
experiditure of the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s department, including the Of- 
fice’ of Works. 

_ The committee are sensible of the 
delicacy of interfering with the mu- 


_ they may be perm 


nificence of the crown towards the 
younger branches of the royal family 
by any specific recommendation : but 
as.the parliamentary annuities enjoy. 
ed by their royal highnesses were con. 
siderably increased a few years ago, 
they think they may be considered 
as adequate to support the high sta. 
tions which they fll, The commit. 
tee therefore trust, that the principle 
which appears to have been acted up. 
on before in the Lord Steward’s de. 
partment, may be adopted, at least in 
2 great deerec, in that of the Lord 
Chambeslain’s ; and that the charges 
upon the Civil List for furnishing, or 
altefing the apartments which their 
royal hizhnesses may occupy in any 
of the royal palaces, may either be 
entirely discontinued, or be permitted 
to occur only on very particular occa 
sions. 

3.—Afaster of the Horse. The 
estimate appears to have been taken 
at a rate rather higher than the ex- 
pense previous to 1804; the average 
expense has fallen short of the esti- 
mate so as to produce a saving of 
£.4,000. 

4,——Master of the Robes. The 
charge in the early years rather exe 
ceeded the estimate ; but, owing to 
circumstances which must be obvious 
to the house, it has in the last year 
been reduced, so as to leave a trifling 
saving. 

V.—The fifth class is entitled 
‘©The Menial Servants of His Ma- 
jesty’s Household.” 

The charge has been greater than 
the estimate in the seven years, by 
£.25,000. It appears to have arisen 
chiefly from allowances given as com- 
pensation to various servants of the 
household, when the tables provided 
for them were discontinued. 


The committee trust, that in ad- 


verting to the salaries of the men 


servants of His Majesty’s Household, 
itted to notice ® 


custom which has prevailed, of de- 


the 


part 


manding periodical gratuities, 0” 
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part of certain inferior servants be- 
longing to the household, trom per- 
sons attending the Court. It is un- 
derstood the ground of these applica- 
tions is the smallness of the salaries or 
wages enjoyed by these servants ; and 
the committee submit whether it 
would not be expedient to take away 
the excuse made for the demand, by 
providing adequate salaries for all the 
servants of the royal household. 

VI.—The sixta class is, “Lhe Pen- 
sion List.” Excess £.124,000 in se- 
ven years, 

But, in order to form a clear under- 
standing of this class, it is necessary 
to divide it into its three branches : 

1. The first division consists of the 
pensions which, under the 17th sec- 
tion of the act of 1782, are limited to 
£.95,000 per annum in the whole, and 
of which no one can exceed £.1,200. 

The estimate of this branch was 
taken in 1804, at an amount failing 
short of this legal limitation, and was 
probably formed upon the existing 
charge. In fact, the pensions actu- 
ally paid have never equalled the es- 
timate, so that there has been a sav- 


_ Ing thereupon of more than £.40,000; 


and a diminution, as compared with 
thelegislative allowance, of £.60,000. 
But the committes have to observe, 
that this saving does not entirely arise 
trom a forbearance on the part of the 
crown to grant pensions to the per- 
mitted amount, inasmuch as this list 
includes the contingent-and floating 
pensions, the non-payment of which 
occasions a diminution of the charge 
upon the Civil List, though it does 
not give any power of granting new 
pensions, 

2. Pensions granted to persons who 
have served his Majesty at foreign 
courts, and which were not subjected 
to the restrictions of the above-men- 
tioned section of the act of 1782. 

Upon this head there has been a 
very great exceeding, the estimate 
having been of late years more than 
doubled by the charge. 

Dee. 1812, 


It must be obvious, that the same 
circumstances in our political rela- 
tions which have occasioned the di- 
minution in the charge of ministers 
resident at foreign courts, already no- 
ticed under the third class, must have 
caused an increase of the pensions 
to foreign ministers not actually in 
employ. 

3. Sundry small allowances, by way 
of annual bounty and compensations, 
paid within the four departments of 
the household. These have uniformly 
fallen short of the estimate of 1804, 
and appear to be rather decreasing. 

Vil.—The seventh class contains, 
“¢ The Salaries of all other places pay- 
able out of the Civil List Revenues,’’ 

‘The estimate being formed upon 
the actual rate of those salaries, was 
correctly taken at about £.55,000, or 
£.387,000 iti seven years. ‘There has 
been a small diminution of charge. 

VIIL.—The eighth class consists 
of, * ‘The Salaries and-Pensions of the 
High ‘Treasurer or Commissioners of 
the Treasury, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” ‘This class admits of 
no increase, net any diminution, ex- 
cept in the case of occasional vacan- 
cies. 

In the seven years, there has been 
a saving of £.3,500 ; but this has been 
principally occasioned by the circum- 
stance of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr Perceval, declining 
to receive the salary attached to that 
office from the period at which he be- 
came First Commissioner of the ‘T'rea- 
sury. 

Occasional Payments.” The 
estimate has been exceeded bv 
£.330,000 in the seven years 5 annual 
average, £.47,000. 

After making allowance for the 
charges, amounting in the years 1801, 
1802, and 1803, to £.246,000, which 
were taken from the Civil List by the 
arrangement of 1804, the average of 
occasional payment for the three years 
preceding 1804, was £.217,000—ex- 
ceeding the estimate adopted, by 

£.77,000, 
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£.77,000. The result therefore is, 
that instead of an excess of £.330,000 

upon the head of “ Occasional Pay- 

ments,” there appears by this compa- 

rison to have been a diminution of ex- 

ay of more than £.200,000 in 
avour of this period. 

Ist. Home Secret Service.—lIs limi- 
ted, by act of 1782, to £.10,000, and 
has not varied. 

2d. Special Service and Royal Boun- 
ty.—The estimate is £.12,000, or 
£.84,000 for seven years; the actual 
charge has been nearly double that 
sum, being at the rate of more than 
£.23,000 annually. 

_ It may be stated thus for the 7 years: 
Ist. Royal 
2d. Allowances to various of- 

ficers of the houses of 

parliament, and others, 

for business performed 

for the Treasury, for re- 

turns of average prices” 

of corn, &c. 45,000 
3d. Allowances to the magis- 

trates of Middlesex and 

8,800 
4th. Taxes and $3,500 
5th. Various other charges, 

mostly of a public na- 

ture, and particularized 

in an 39,600 

The second, third, and fourth of 
these charges ought not, as the com- 
mittee conceive, to be stated as special 
services 

Of the miscellaneous charges inclu- 
ded in the 5th head, many are annual 


payments, and others not of the nature. 


of special service. 

Under the head of “ Royal Boun- 
ty,”? are included several advances 
made, by his Majesty’s command, to 
the Duke of Gloucester’s family, at 
the period of the provision made for 
that branch of the royal family, upon 
the decease of the late duke his Ma- 
jesty’s brother. 

An advance was also made to the 
Duchess of Brunswick out of the re- 
venue of the Civil List, which was 
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mentioned in his Majesty’s most gta. 
cious message to this house of 10th 
May 1808, and an advance to her 
Majesty of £.10,250 which took place 
in 1810. 

$d. Extraordinary Disbursements of 
Foreign Ministers.—This service was 
estimated, in 1804, at £.10,000, or 
£.70,000 in the seven years. The 
actual charge has been more than 
£.383,000 or £.54,000 annually, 

It must be obvious that this charge 
is not reducible to an estimate that can 
approach to accuracy. 7 

Several sums, amounting to 
£.45,000, appear to have been issued 
to various ministers, on account of 
losses sustained by their being under 
the necessity of suddenly quitting the 
courts at which they were resident; 
and there are indeed many other is- 
sues which appear to have been partly 
composed of similar compensations, 
the amount of which, however, is not 
in those instances distinguished from 
the expenses in general. 

The sum of £.99,000 appears to 
have been expended on “ Special 
Missions,” including the sum of 
£.12,997 to Mr Frere, and £.14,134 
to the Marquis Wellesley, for the 
expenses of their Special Missions to 
Spain. 

Twenty-five thousand pounds 2p- 
pears to have been expended on the 
British palace at Constantinople, and 
£.11,000 applied to the establishment 
of the Persian ambassador in this coun- 
uy. | 

One less considerable article your 
committee think it right to notice, be- 
cause it does not appear to them propet- 
ly to belong to this particular head of 
charge, namely, £.1,060 paid to the 
Duke of Manchester, for “ Expenses 
of his outfit as Governor of Jamaica. 

_ 4th, Presents to Foreign Ministers. 
—These were estimated at £.10,000 


_ or £.70,000 in the whole period.— 


The actual charge has been £.99,000 
or £.14,000 annually. 


really 
The former average = 4,000 
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£.14,000; this average is scarcely 
exceeded at present. 

5th. Equipage to Foreign Ministers. 
—This charge, estimated at £.4,000 
or £.28,000 for seven years, has actu- 
ally amounted to £.4,700 annually, 
or nearly £.33,000 in the whole.— 
This amount falls short by more than 
£.1,200 of the average of three years, 

Oth and 7th. Contingent Expenses 
of the Treasury ; also, Deficiency of 
Fees in the Treasury.—Upon the first 
head, estimated at £.1,500 or £.10,500 
at seven years, there has been an ex- 
ceeding of £.9,000. This increase 
appears to have been progressive thro’ 
the whole period, and to have exceed- 
ed the estimate in the last year by 
more than £.2,700. 

The deficiency of fees consists of 
the sum by which the salaries of the 
secretaries and clerks of the Treasury 
exceed the amount of the fees receiv- 
ed on public instruments passing thro’ 
that office. It was observed in an 
Account presented to the House, Ju- 
ly 9, 1804, that ‘ It did not follow 
“* that an increase of business should 
“* occasion a proportionate increase of 
“* fees, as the correspondence of the 
“* office makes so material a part of 
“ that increase, for which no fees are 
“charged.” All public business 
having manifestly continued to in- 
Crease, there has been necessarily an 
exceeding upon this charge. 

Sth. Contingencies in the Offices of 
the three Secretaries of State.—On this 
charge, estimated at £.19,600 or 
£.137,000 in the seven years, there 
has been a saving of £.9,000. 

Oth. Messengers in the Offices of the 
three Secretaries of State-—Taken at 
£.20,000 annually, upon which there 
has also been a saving of £.9,500 for 
seven years, 

10th. Deficiency of Fees in the Ofi- 
ces of the three Secretaries of State.— 
Here there has been a saving of more 
than £.100,000; the actual charge 
having been £.56,000 in the period 
of seven years, whereas the amount of 


the annual estimate of £.25,000 
would have been, in that period, 
£.161,000. 

The remainder of the small and 
miscellaneous charges, forming part 
of the occasional payments, were esti- 
mated to amount, collectively, to 
£.:4,000, or £.102,000 for the pe- 
riod of seven years ; the actual charge, | 
£.96,000, has fallen short of that es- 
timate by £.6,000. 

The result of these comparisons is, 
that the excess of the expenditure of 
the seven years, ending the 5th July 
1811, as compared with the aver- 
age to 5th January 1804, has been 
£.502,000. The annual excess, up- 
on an average of the seven years, has 
been £.71,000. ‘The average yearly 
charge of the three last years has ex- 
ceeded the estimate by £.64,000.— 
The excess of the last year has been 
£.52,000. 

The principal excesses have arisen, 

In the fourth class: in the bills of 
tradesmen in the office of Lord Cham- 
berlain, (especially in the Office of 
Works,) and in the office of Lord 
Steward. 

In the sixth class: upon the pen- 
sions to foreign ministers. 

Among the occasional payments, 
in the charges appearing under the 
head of ‘ Special Service and Royal 
Bounty — The extraordinaries of 
foreign ministers, and presents to mi- 
nisters of foreign courts ; and in the 
expenses of the Treasury. 

The prominent causes of these ex- 
cesses, are severally,—the advance in 
the prices of all articles of furniture 
and consumption : the enlarged estab- 
lishment of different branches of the 
royal family : the peculiar and fluctu- 
ating state of our foreign relations : 
the increase of public business. 

But your committee cannot too 
strongly urge the necessity of a strict 
attention on the part both of the offi- 
cers of the royal household, and of the 


commissioners of the treasury, to the 
eco- 
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economy and controul of their several 
departments. And, above all, they 
are anxious to mark the advantage 
which, in their opinion, is to be deri- 
ved, from a minute and frequent in- 
vestigation of the state of the Civil 
List, on the part of the board of 
Treasury. They conceive that the 
jealousy cf that Board ought to be 
excited by any increase whatever, in 
any branch of this expenditure ; and 
thet for any additional expenditure 
taking place in any of the departments 
not under their immediate superin- 
tendance, they ought prompily to re- 
quire explanations from the officer at 
the head of such department, so as to 
ascertain satisfactorily the causes of 
such exceeding. 

By an act of the present session, it 
is enacted, that “ whenever the a- 
** mount of the deficiency of the Ci- 
** vil List Revenues shall exceed the 
“sum of £.124,000 (therein stated 
“‘ to be the deficiency on an average 
“of years, since the passing of the 
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Particulars of the allowances made, 
to sundry qf his Majesty’s servants 
public and domestic. 

PUBLIC OFFICERS. 


The allowances customarily made 
to his Majesty’s Ministers and Ser. 
vants abroad, are gold and silver 
plate, a canopy of state, chapel fur. 
niture, portraits of their Majesties, 
&c. The charge, of course, varies in 
each year according to the number of 
persons entitled to demand such al- 
lowances. 

To Knights of the Garter, Bath, 
&c. Robes and Insignia. 

Plate to great Officers of State. 


DOMESTIC ATTENDANTS, 


From the Lord Steward’s Depart. 
ment, their Majesties, and the Royal 
Household, whether in London, at 
Windsor, at Kew, or at Weymouth, 
or any other place of occasional resi- 
dence, are supplied with every article 
of household provision, with wine, 
and with fuel. 


act of 1804) by thesum of £.10,000, 
* the Lord High Treasurer, or Lords 
“‘ Commissioners for executing the 


The persons and apartments upon 
the Livery are as follows, viz. 
Their Majesties and the Princesses, 


tri 


‘so aa “ ottice of Lord High Treasurer for Maids of Honour, Council Chambers, 
a ** the time being, shall cause an ac- ‘Teachers, Physicians, 
“count of such deficiency to be Dressers, Chairmen, 
“ laid before parliament within oie Housekeepers,  Footmen, 
Phd “month after ihe same shall have Pages, Porters, 
arisen.” Guard Chamber, Wardrobe, 
This provision appears to'yourcom- Librarian, Clerks of Kitchen, 
Bo mittee to be most useful and import- Exempts, Wine Cellar, 
na ay ant, as it furnishes an additional se- State Rooms, Spicery, 


curity against the occurrence of fresh 
excesses, inasmuch, as under this pro- 
vision the circumstance of supplying 
tae deficiency from occasional funds 
will not have the effect, which it has 
hitherto had, of preventing the neces- 
sity of acquainting the house with the 


And many other inferior servants 5 
and the articles so supplied are fucl, 
lights, bread, beer, table linen. All 
other articles furnished to the same 
persons are by Order, At Windsor 
the whole supply is by order ; but the 


orders, except in the case of visitors 


. 


ye 


excesses that may have occurred in 
the expenditure of the Civil List; 
and 1t must, as they conceive, neces- 
sarily impose upon the Commissioners 
of the Treasury, in the first instance, 
the obligation of a frequent inspection 


and other extraordinary demands, be- 
come nearly as regular as the liveries, 
with this difference, that the supplies 
by Order admit of a reduction owing 
to the occasional cessation of the de- 
mand. This is particularly the cas 


of the state of the Civil List. in regard to Wine, which 1s supplied 


to 
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to the several tables upon a scale 
which is seldom exceeded, but won 
which there is often a saving. 


TABLES SUPPLIED. 


The following isa list of the tables, 
so supplied with wine at Windsor : 

His Majesty’s table, 

Her Majesty’s table, 

The Equerries, 

The Dresser, 

The Pages, 

The clerks of the Kitchen, 

The Physicians, 

Her Majesty’s Council, 

Occasional Visitors, 

There is a Livery of Wine, which 
is called the Pitcher List; this is an 
ancient allowance of wine to various 
Persons on Holiday and Gala days. 


Hy. Norton Willis, 
Board of Green Cloth, 
April 13, 1812. 


Biographical Account of Mr Smeaton, 
the celebrated Engineer. 


Prefixed to the Edition of his Works, 3 vols. 
4to, London, 1812. 


R Jonn Smeaton, F. R. S. was 

born the 28th of May, 172%, at 
Austhorpe, near Leeds, Yorkshire, in 
a house built by his grandfather, 
where the family have resided ever 
since, and where our author died the 
25th of October, 1792, in the 68th 
year of his age. 

Mr Smeaton seems to have been 
born an Engineer. ‘The originality 
of his genius and the strength of his 
understanding appeared at a very 
early age. His playthings were not 
those of children, but the tools men 
work with ; and he had always more 
amusement in observing artificers 
work, and asking them questions, 
than in any thing else, Having 
watched some mill-wrights at work, 
he was one day, soon after, seen (to 
the distress of his family) on the top 
of his father’s barn, fixing up some- 
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thing like a windmill. Another 
time, attending some men who were 
fixing a pump at a neighbouring vil- 
lage, and observing them cut off a 
bored pipe, he contrived to procure 
it, of which he made a working 
pump, that actually raised water. 
These anecdotes refer to circumstan- 
ces that happened when he was hard- 
ly out of petticoats, and probably be- 
fore he had reached the 6th year of 
his age. About his I4th or 15th 
year, he made tor himself an engine 
to turn rose-work, and he made seve- 
ral presents to his friends of boxes, in 
wood and ivory, turned by him in 
that way. 

His friend and partner in the 
Deptford Water-works, Mr John 
Holmes, visited Mr Smeaton, and 
spent amonth with him at his father’s 
house, in the year 1742, when conse- 
quently our author was about 18 
years of age. Mr Holmes could not 
but view young Smeaton’s works 
with astonishment : he torged his own 
iron and steel, and melted his own 
metals ; he had tools of every sort for 
working in wood, ivory, and meials. 
He had made a lathe, by which he 
had cut a perpetual screw in brass, a 
thing very little known at that day. 

Thus had Mr Smeaton, by the 
strength of his genius, and indefati- 
gable industry, accrued, at IS years 
of age, an extensive set of tools, and 
the art of working in most of the 
mechanical trades, without the assist- 
ance of any master, and which he 
continued to do a part of every day 
when at the place where his tools 
were ; and few men could work bet- 
ter. 

Mr Smeaton’s father was an attor- 
ney, and was desirous of brimging his 
son up to the same profession. He 
was therefore sent up to London in 
1742, where for some time he at- 
tended the courts in Westminster- 
Hall ; but finding that the profession 
of the law did not suit the bent of his 
genius, (as his usual expression was,) 
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he wrote a strong memorial to his fa- 
ther on the subject, whose good sense 
from that moment left Mr Smeaton 
to pursue the bent of his genius in his 
own way. 

Mr Smeaton after this continued 
to reside in London, and about the 
year 1750 he commenced philosophi- 
cal instrument maker, which he con- 
tinued for some time, and became ac- 
quainted with most of the ingenious 
men of that time. 

This same year he made his first 
communication to the Royal Society ; 
being an account of Dr Knight’s im- 
prévements of the Mariner’s Com- 
pass. Continuing his very useful la- 
bours, and making experiments, he 
communicated to that learned body, 
the two following years, a number of 
other ingenious improvements, as will 
be enumerated in the list of his writ- 
ings, at the end of this account of 
him, 

In i751 he began a course of ex- 
periments, to try a machine of his in- 
vention for measuring a ship’s way at 
sea; and also made two voyages, in 
company with Dr Knight, to try it, 
as well as a compass of his own in- 
vention. | 

In 1753 he was elected a member 
of the Royal Society; and in 1759 
he was honoured with their gold me- 
dal, for his paper concerning the na- 
tural powers of water and wind to 
turn mills,and other machines depend- 
ing on a circular motion. This pa- 
per, he says, was the result of experi- 
ments made on working models in the 
years 1752 and 1753, but not com- 
municated to the Society till 1759; 
having, in the interval, found oppor- 
tunities of putting the result of these 
experiments into real practice, in a 
variety of cases, and far various pur- 
poses, so as to assure the Society he 
had found them to answer. 

In 1754, his great thirst after ex- 
perimental knowledge led him to un- 


dertake a voyage to Holland and the 


Low Countries, where he made him- 


self acquainted with most of the cur}. 
ou: works of art so frequent in those 
places. 

__In December 1755, the Edystone 
Light-house was burnt down, and the 
proprietors, being desirous of rebuild- 
ing it in the most substantial man. 
ner, enquired of the Earl of Maccles. 
field, then President of the Royal 
Society, who he thought might be the 
fittest person to rebuild it, when he 
immediately recommended our 
thor. Mr Smeaton accordingly un- 
dertook the work, which he complet- 
ed with stone in the summer of 1759, 
Of this work he gives an ample de- 
Scription in a folio volume, with 
plates, published in 1791; a work 
which contains, in a t measure, 
the history of four years of his life, in 


which the originality of his genius is 


fully displayed, as well as his activity, 
industry, and perseverance. 

_ Though Mr Smeaton completed 
the building of the Edystone. Light- 
house in 1759, yet it seems he 
not soon get into full business as a 
Civil Engineer ; for in 1764, while 


.in Yorkshire, he offered himself a 


candidate for one of the receivers of 
the Derwentwater estate ; in which 
he succeeded, though two other per- 
sons, strongly recommended 
powerfully supported, were candidates 
for the employment. In this, he had 
the faithful and friendly support of 
Sir Francis Gosling, Alderman 
London, and one of the Commission- 
ers. That estate was forfeited in the 
year 1715, and the revenues ther 
were applied by Parliament, towards 
the fund of Greenwich Hospital. It 
consists of mines of lead, containing 
much silver, as well as lands. It re- 
quired better than common manage 
ment, and above all, that knowledge 
absolutely necessary to bring mines 
of lead and coal to the most produc: 
tive effect. This was the object 
the Commissioners, and it has 


amply repaid. Machines of all kinds, 


and better means on a great plan, 
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were devised for a more easy and 
ample working these mines, by Mr 
Smeaton: while the correct judg- 
ment, patient industry, and great abi- 
lities and sincerity of Mr Walton the 
younger, of Farnacres near Newcastle, 
(his partner in the duty of receiver, ) 
taking upon himself the management 
and the accounts, left Mr Smeaton 
leisure and opportunity to exert his 
abilities on these works, as well as to 
make many improvements in the 
whole of this estate of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

By the year 1775 he had so much 
bussiness, as a Civil Engineer, that 
he was desirous of resigning the ap- 
pointment for that Hospital, and 
would have done it then, had not his 
friends prevailed upon him to conti- 
nue in the office about two years lon- 
ger. 

Mr Smeaton having thus got into 
full business as a Civil Engineer, it 
would be an endless task to enume- 
tate all the various concerns he was 
engaged in. A very few of them, 
however, may be just mentioned in 
this place.—He made the river Cal- 
der navigable ; a work that required 
great skill and judgement, owing to 
the very impetuous floods in that ri- 
ver.—-He planned, and attended for 
some time, the execution of the great, 
or Forth and Clyde, canal in Scot- 
land, for conveying the trade of the 
country cither to the Atlantic or Ger- 
man Ocean. When this work had 
been executed from the Forth te- 
wards the Clyde, as far as a point in- 
tended for the junction of a collateral 
canal to Glasgow, the work stopped, 
and was discontinued a considerable 
time, by the funds being exhausted. 
Before that period, Mr Smeaton had 
declined accepting his salary, which 
was five hundred pounds a year, that 
he might not be prevented from at- 
tending to the multiplicity of other 
business ; and conceiving the resident 
engineer, Mr M‘Kell, was fully com- 


petent toconduct it afterwards. After 
a lapse of some time, the work was 
resumed, by public aid, and has been 
carried on, and lately completed, un- 
der the direction of Mr Whitworth, 
to the great benefit of trade and that 
country. 

On opening the great arch at Lon- 
don Bridge, by throwing two arches 
into one, and the removal of a large 
pier, the excavation, around and un- 
derneath the sterlings of that pier, 
was so considerable, as to put the ad- 
joining piers, that arch, and eventually 
the whole bridge, in great danger 
of falling. The previous opinions of 
some were positive, and the appre- 
hensions of all the people on this head 
Were so great, that many persons 
would not pass over or under it. ‘The 
Surveyors employed were not ade- 
quate to such an exigency. Mr Smea- 
ton was then in Yorkshire, where he 
was sent for by express, and from 
whence he arrived in town with the 
greatest expedition. He applied ham- 
self immediately to examine the 
bridge, and to sound about the dan- 
gerous sterlings, as minutely as he 
could. The Committee of Common 
Council adopted his advice; which 
was, to re-purchase the stones of all 
the City Gates, then lately pulled 
down, and lying in Moorfields, and 
to throw them pell-mell, (or pierre 
frerdu,) into the water, to guard these 
sterlings, preserve the bottom from 
further corrosion, raise the floor under 
the arch, and restore the head of wa- 
ter necessary for the water-works to 
its original power; and this was a 
practice he had before and afterwards 
adopted on other occasions. Nothing 
shews the apprehensions of the bridge 
falling, more than the alacrity with 
which bis advice was pursued: the 
stones were ce-purchased that day ; 
horses, carts, and barges were got 
ready, and the work instantly begun, 
tho’ it was Sunday morning. ‘Thus 
Mc Smeaton, in all huraan probabili- 
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ty, saved London Bridge from falling, 
and secured it till more effectual me- 
thods could be taken. 

{In 1771 he became, jointly with 
his triend Mr Hoimes above-men- 
tioned, proprietor of the works for 
supplying Deptford and Greenwich 
with water; which, by their united 
endeavaurs, they brought to be of 
general use to those they were made 
tor, and moderately beneficial to 
themselves. 

Astronomy was one of Mr Smea- 
ton’s most favourite studies; and he 
contrived and made several astrono- 
mical instruments for himself and 
friends. After fitting up an obser- 
vatory at his house at Austhorpe, he 
devoied much of his time to it when 
he was there: even in preference to 
public business, much of which he 
declined for the purpose of applying 
his attentions to private study, parti 
cularly to the subject of astronomy. 

About the vear 1785 Mr Smea- 
ton’s health began to decline ; and, in 
consequence, he then took the reso- 
lution to avoid new undertakings in 
business as much as he could, that he 
might thereby also have the more lei- 
sure to publish some accounts of his 
inventions and works. Of this plan, 
however, he got no more executed 
than the account of the Edystone 
Light-house, and some prepazations 
for his intended treatise on mills; 
for he could not resist the solicitations 
of his friends in various works. Mr 
Aubert, whom he greatly loved and 
respected, being chosen chairman of 
Ramszate Harbour, prevailed upon 
him to accept the office of Engineer 
to that harbour, an office established 


.at that time, as he had been occasion- 


ally consulted only, previous thereto ; 
and to their jot efforts the public 
are chietly indebted for the improve- 
ments that have been made there 
within these few years; which fully 
appears in a Report that Mr Smeaton 
gave in to the Board of Trustees in 


1791, which has been published in 
various ways. | 

The powers of his mind were be. 
ginning to fail, in the observation of 
his intimate friends, and afterwards 
of all. He is known to have said, on 
talking of his health, that he found 
he had suffcred more from the ap 
plication he paid to the scheme, of 
a Canal from Birmingham to Wor. 
cester, (which was then very much 
contested in Parliament) than all 
the business he had ever met with. 

Strong exertions were necessary ; 
which, it he had been vigorous as he 
was wont, would have sat easy up- 
on him ; but, alas ! with the deticien- 
cy then commenced, it was hard la 
bour indeed, and thereby promoted 
the ruin fast approaching, and much 
to be lamented. 


This lamentable tale is told, for 
the instruction of those engaged, and 
so circumstanced, at that period of 
life, when the powers of the mind are 
borne down by the complication and 
vastness of an object submitted to it. 

The biil for that work passed by a 
small majority ; but the difhcult and 
contested part of that work has not as 
yet been attempted. He was not the 
proposer, but the supporter ol that 
proposition. 

It had for many years been the 
practice of Mr Smeaton to spend part 
of the year in town, and the remain- 
der in the country, at his house at 
Austhorpe. On one of these excur- 
sions in the country, while walking 
in his garden, on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1702, he was struck with the 
palsy, which put an end to his useful 
life the 28th of October following, t 
the great regret of a numerous set © 
friends and acquaintance. 


The great variety of mills con- 
structed by Mr Smeaton, so much to 
the satisfaction and advantage of the 
owners, will shew the great use 
made of his experiments in 
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1753. Indeed he scarcely trusted to 
theory in any case where he could 
have an opportunity to investigate it 
by experiment; and for this pu 

he built a steam-engine at Austhorpe, 
that he might make experiments ex- 
pressly to ascertain the power of the 
Old or Newcomen’s steam-engine ; 
which he improved and brought to a 
much greater degree of certainty, both 
in it’s construction and powers, than 
it was before. 

During many years of his life, Mr 
Smeaton was a constant attendant on 
Parliament, his opinion being contin- 
ually called for. And here his na- 
tural strength of judgement and _per- 
spicuity of expression had their full 
display. It was his constant prac- 
tice, when applied to, to plan or sup- 
port any measure, to make himself 
fully acquainted with it, and be con- 
vinced of it’s merits, before he would 
be concerned in it. By this caution, 
joined to the clearness of his descrip- 
tion, and the integrity of his heart, 
he seldom failed having the bill he 
supported, carried into an act of Par- 


liament. No person was heard with . 


more attention, nor had any one ever 
more confidence placed in his testimo- 
ny. In the Courts of Law he had 
several compliments paid to him from 
the Bench, by the late Lord Mans- 
field and others, on account of the 
new light he threw upon dificult sub- 
jects. 

As a Civil Engineer, he was per- 
haps unrivalled, certainly not excel- 
led, by any one, either of the present 
or former times. His building the 
Edystone Light-house, were there no 
other monument of his fame, would 
establish his character. The Edy- 
stone Rocks have obtained their name 
from the great variety of contrary sets 
of the tide or current in their vicini- 
ty. ‘They are situated nearly S. S, W. 
from the middle of Plymouth Sound. 
Their distance from the port of Ply- 
mouth is about fourteen miles. They 
are almost in the line which joins the 

Dec. 1812. 
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Start and the Lizard Points; and as 
they lie nearly in the direction of ves- 
sels coasting up and down the Chan- 
nel, they were unavoidably, before the 
establishment of a light-house there, 
very dangerous, and often fatal to 
ships. ‘Their situation, with regard 
to the Bay of Biscay and the Atlan- 
tic, is such, that they lie open to the 
swells of the bay and ocean, from all 
the south-western points of the com- 
pass ; so that all the heavy seas, from 
the south-west quarter, come uncon- 
trouled upon the Edystone Rocks, and 
break upon them with the utmost fu- 
ry. Sometimes, when the sea is to 
all appearance smooth and even, and 
it’s surface unruffled by the slightest 
breeze, the ground swell meeting the 
slope of the rocks, the sea beats upon 
them in a frightful manner, so as not 
only to obstruct any work being done 
on the rock, but even landing upon it, 
when, figuratively speaking, you 
might go to sea in a walnut shell. 
That circumstances fraught with dan- 
ger surrounding it, should lead mari- 
ners to wish for a light-house, is not 
wonderful : but the danger attending 
the erection leads us to wonder, that 
any one could be found hardy enough 
to undertake it. Such a man was 
first found in the person of Mr H. 
Winstanley, who, in the year 1690, 
was furnished by the Trinity House 
with the necessary powers. In 1700 
it was finished ; but in the great storm 
of Nevember, 1703, it was destroyed, 
and the projector perished in the ruins. 
In 1709 another, upon a different con- 
struction, was erected by a Mr Rud- 
yerd, which, in 1755, was unfortu- 
nately consumed by fire. 

The next building was under the 
direction of Mr Smeaton, who, hay- 
ing considered the errors of the for- 
mer constructions, has judiciously 

arded against them, and erected a 
Buildin , the +emolition of which 
seems little to be dreaded, unless the 
rock on which it is erected should 
perish with it. Of his works, in con- 

structing 
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structing bridges, harbours, mills, en- 
gines, &c. &c. it were endless to 
speak. 

Of his inventions and improvements 
of philosophical instruments, as of the 
air-pump, the pyrometer, hygrome- 
ter, &c. &c. some idea may be for- 
med from the list of his writings in- 
serted below. 

In his person, Mr Smeaton was of 
a middle stature, but broad and strong 
made, and possessed of an excellent 
constitution. He had great simplici- 
ty and plainness in his manners: he 
had a warmth of expression that might 
appear, to those who did not know 
him well, to border on harshness ; but, 
such as were mote closely acquainted 
with him, knew it arose from the in- 
tense application of his mind, which 
was always engaged in the pursuit of 
truth, or in the investigation of diff- 
cult subjects. He would sometimes 
break out hastily, when any thing was 
said that was contrary to his ideas of 
the subject ; and he would not give 
up any thing he argued for, till his 
mind was convinced, by the deduce- 
ment of facts, before unknown to him, 
and by sound reasoning. In all the 
social duties of life, Mr Smeaton was 
exemplary ; he was a most affection- 
ate husband, a good father, a warm, 
zealous, and sincere friend, always 
ready to assist those he respected, and 
often before it was pointed out to him 
in what way he could serve them. He 
was a lover and an encourager cf me- 
rit wherever he found it ; and many 


_ persons now living are in a great mea- 


sure indebted for their present situa- 
tion to his assistance and advice. As 
a companion, he was always entertain- 
ing and instructive, and none could 
spend their time in his company with- 
out improvement. 

As tothe list of his writings; be- 
sides the large work above-mention- 
ed. being the History of the Edystone 
Lignt-house, and numbers of Reports 
and Memorials, many of which were 
printed, his communications to the 


Royal Society, and inserted in thei; 
Transactions, are as follow : 

1. An Account of Dr Knight's 
Improvements of the Mariner’s Com. 
pass. An. 1750, pa. 513. 

2. Some Improvements in the Air. 
Pump. An. 1752, pa. 413. 

3. An Engine for raising Water 
by Fire; being an improvement on 
Savary’s Construction, to render it 
capable of working itself; invented 
be M. De Moura, of Portugal. Ib. 
pa. 436. 

4. Description of a new Tackle, or 
Combination of Pulleys. Ib. pa. 
494. | 

5. Experiments on a Machine for 
measuring the Way of a Ship at Sea, 
An. 1754, pa. 532. 

6. Description of a new Pyrome- 
ter. Ib. pa. 598, 

7. Effects of Lightning on the 
Steeple and Church of Lest«withial in 
Cornwall. An. 1757, pa. 198. 

8. Remarks on the different. Tem- 
perature of the Air at Edystone 
Light-house and at’ Plymouth. An. 
1758, pa. 488. 

9. Experimental Enquiry concern- 
ing the natural Powers of Water and 
Wind to turn Mills, and other Ma- 
chines depending on a circular Mo- 
tion, An. 1759, pa. 100. 

10. On the Menstrual Parallax a 
rising from the mutual Gravitation of 
the Earth and Moon, it’s Intluence 
on the Observation of the Sun and 
Planets, with a Method of observing 
it. An. 1768, pa. 156. 

11. Description of a new Method 
of observing the Heavenly Bodies out 


of the Meridian, An. 1768, pa. 170. 


12. Observations on a solar Eclipse. 
An. 1766, pa. 286. 

13. Descsiption of a new Hygro 
meter. An. 177i, pa. 198. 

14. An Experimental Examination 
of the Quantity and Proportion 
Mechanical Power necessary to 


employed in giving different Degrees 


of Velocity to heavy Bodies a a 
State of Rest. An. 1776, 
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General View of Crimes and Punish- 


ments, during the two last Years. 


EVERAL papers on this interest- 

ing and important subject, have 
been laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons. ‘These papers are vo- 
luminous, but the subjoined are ab- 
stracts of their contents, 


I.—-LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


A return of the number of persons 
charged with criminal offences, who 


were committed to the different gaols 
in the cities of London and West- 
minster, and county of Middlesex, for 
trial, in the years 1810 and 181135 
shewing the total number of the 
persons convicted, and their senten- 
ces; and also the numbers re- 
spectively of the persons acquitted ; 
of those against whom no bills were 
found ; and of such as were not pro- 
secuted :—also, the number of persons 
executed, who received sentence of 
death. 


In the year - 1810. 1811. 
Committed. - Females 442 508 
Total 1424 1482 
Convicted 884 872 
Of whom were - Acquitted ° 290 326 
No bills ° 250 264 

SENTENCES. 
Life - 25 
Transportation for Fourteen years 8 10 


Seven years - 235 216 


{ Five years - 1 _ 

Jmprisonment, and se- | Three years - 2 

verally to be whip- 3 Two years and above one 28 35 
ped, fined, pilloried, }}One year and above six 

&c. for | months 98 100 


L six months, and under 301 206 


884 872 

Executed (of whom six were executed in met 13 17 
present year) - 


IIl.—-ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A return ofthe number of persons 
charged with criminal offences, who 
were committed to the different gaols 
in England and Wales, for trial, at 
the assizes and sessions held for the 
several counties and places there- 
in, in the years 1810 and 1811; 


shewing the total number of the 
persons convicted, and their senten- 
ces; and also the numbers respec- 
tively of the persons acquitted; of 
those against whom no bills were 
found ; and of such as were not pro- 
secuted: also, the number of persons 
executed, who received sentence of 
death : 


Years. 
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sheriff courts; and the numbers con- | 
victed, and acquitted or discharged, 
on account of the prosecutions against 


Executed - - 
Pardoned - 


fe 916 Crimes and Punishments during the two last Years. 

Years, 

1810. 1811. Total. 

Males - 3733 3859 7295 

For trial, viz. - Females 

Total 5146 5337 10,183 

Convicted - 3158 3163 6321 

itp Of whom were Acquitted - 1130 1234 2064 

No bills 858 940 1798 

4 SENTENCES. 1810. 1811. 

| 4 Death - - - - - 476 404 

| Life - 12 29 

Transportation for<¢ Fourteen years 3] 34 

fined Three years - 5 a 

Whipping and fine 148 147 

Executed - - - - 67 39 
: it [Of whom six were executed in the present year.] 

them being abandoned, or dismissed 
A return of the number of persons, ‘ 

sported as criminals to New South “. di- 
suet Wales, since the month of July 1810, Victed who have received ve 4 

Males - 400 tional pardons; and under each suc 

Females 99 year, the numbers of those c2- 
Total —499 pitally convicted, who have been exe- 
Committed for Trial in 1805, 
| A return of persons, male and fe- 
male, committed in the years 1805, Males - 
1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, and 1810 Females - - - 
to the several gaols in Scotland, till Total - 
liberated in due course of law, and af- Sentence—death 
terwards detained in prison for trial Sentence—transportation 
14 hak before the High Court of Justiciary for different terms, ba- 
at Edinburgh, or the Circuit Court nishment, —_imprison- 
i fete of Justiciary, or reported by Sheriffs ment, fugitation, &c. 
it ee of counties as tried by a jury in the Acquitted or discharged 
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Committed in 1806. Total. 

Males 61 Commitments 543 

—76 Convictions 313 

Death j Acquittals - 230 

Transportation, &c. 39 —-543 

Acquitted, &c.—- 29 Executions —- 22 
—76 Pardons - 5 

Executed - 4 


Committed in 1807. View of the Steps taken by the Rus- 


Acquitted, &c. - 39 ved about A. D. 1230. 


Males - - 67 sian Government to promote the civi- 
Females - = 10 Aization of its Subjects. 
—77 (These particulars are drawn from a letter 
Death e * 6 addressed to the American Review by a 
° ‘ Russian [we believe Count Pahlen, the 
Transp ortation, &e. Htussian It was written with 
Acquitted = - . 33 the view of confuting the statements of Dr 
—77 Clarke.) 

Executed irk ° At the epoch of the expulsion of the 
Committed in 1808 Tartars (about the middle of the 
sixteenth century) our nation had 

Males - - 68 made no advances in civilization, be- 

Females ~ - 19 yond the point which it had attained 

—87 before their invasion, On the con- 

Death . ” 6 trary, a long continued system of do- 
Transportation, &c. 39 mestic oppression, under the tyranny 

Acquitted = - _ 42 of foreign tribes, must have impressed 

character, deep traces of inert- 

Executed . ‘ 3 ness not easily to be erased. The few 

chronicles and legends in the Sclavo- 

Committed in 1809. nic, Latin, and Greek languages, 

Males 91 ‘which the piety, or, if Dr Clarke 

15 Pleases, the superstition, of monks had 

—106 collected in their obscure convents, 

Death ;: . 13 were committed to the flames ;—from 
Transportation, &c. 44 the general destruction were only sa- 

| Acavitted, &c. 2 49 ved, some treaties concluded with the 
q ‘ —106 Eastern empire by the Grand-Dukes 
E d 4 Oleg and Igor in the years 912 and 
i 1 945, and a compilation of the code of 
Pardoned - Justinian, introduced into Russia by 
Committed in 1810 the Grand-Duke Jaraslaf, in 1017, 
4 under the title of Russian Justice 
Males - : 90 (Pravda Rouskaja.) Te these may 
Females - - 22 be added some emutt of different 
—i12  annalists, from Nestor the monk of 
; Death - 5 Kief, who wrote about A. D. 1100, 
' Transportation, &c. 68 down to John of Novgorod, who li- 


—112 Such were the feeble sparks from | oon 
Executed ds the 3 which was to be sekindled with us the ch 
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torch of civilization.— Before we offer 
to our readers a very succinct abridg- 
ment of the course, which was followed, 
for this purpose, from the expulsion of 
the ‘Fartars to the present period, we 
request their attention to a circum- 
stance well deserving of consideration. 
It is this—that every thing necessari- 
ly emanated from, and was subordi- 
nate to, the will of a government 
supreme and unlimited. 

The Tartar yoke was not entirely 
shaken off until the year 1521, in.the 
reign of Ivan Vasilievitish II. Un- 
der the same monarch, the first print- 
ing press was established in Russia.— 
In 1556, or agreeably to some au- 
thors, the metropolitan Ma- 
cary published “ the Acts of the 
Apostles,” the’ first: book printed in 
our country. The first edition of the 
Bible did not appear'till 1581. 

Tzar’ Fedor Alexeyevitish, 
brother to Peter the Great, founded at 
Moscow the’ Academy of Theology, 
about the ‘close of the seventéenth 
century. This is'the true date’ of the 
commenceniént of civilization m Rus- 
sia,—As her political relations with 
the other Entopean powers became 
more extensive atid important,’ the 
‘want of information, the absence of 
industry, and ‘the pernicious influence 
‘OF the prevailing ‘prejudices, bétame 
daily more’ sensible. ' Either from 
wisdom, ot from necessity, the govern- 
Ment exerted itself to find 4 remedy 
for'this multitude of ‘defects';\ and it 
succeeded it its endeavours, if not in 
proportion fo the void‘‘which was to 
be filled up, at least in the depree re- 
quisite to meet the exigencies of the 
moment. Peter the Fitst invited meh 
of talent*from foreign countries into 
his’ service and’ these were not all 
treated’ im’ the manner the inquirer 
Petty is réprésented to have been. 
This prince‘added considerably to'the 
nuntiber -of institutions for the éduca- 
tion of youth, and multiplied the 
of his empire. 


not fatigué the reader by 


minutely detailing all that has been 
executed by the Russian government 

in favour of public instruction, from 
the time of Peter the Great to our 
day.— The facis are so recent, and the 
subject has been discussed by so many 
authors (some as extravagant in their 
praise as others are in their abuse of 
what has been done,) that we should 
run the risk of offending in the same 
manner as Dr Clarke, by repeating 
truths, of which no person of general | 
information is ignorant, and absurdi- 
ties which every man of sense treats 
with disdain. It is important, how- 
ever, to know that an impulsion has 
been given to the minds of menrin 
Russia, of which, although it may” be 
in the power of despotism to arrest 
the progress, the béneficial effects are 
not to be effaced. . 

We shall perhaps be told that the 
mode of instruction in Russia has al- 
‘ways been defective—that the go- 
vernment has not persevered in at- 
tention to this important branch of 
administration—and that there are 
innumerable obstacles to its success 
in a political order of things, which 
unites all power in the hands of a 
single individual. ‘fo this argument 
we shall oppose facts. ‘The results 
obtained from what has been done in 
little more than one century, are cal-— 
‘culated to gratify the feelings of phi- 
lanthropy. 

It:has been already mentioned that 
at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury there existed but one public 
school—the theological academy at 
Moscow. In 1806, the minister of 
public instruction, in an official re- 
port of the different institutions sub- 
ject to his department, presented the 
following statement : 

6 Universities—St Petersburgh, 

Derpt, Moscow, Vilna, Char- 

coff, and Casan. ee 

43 Gymnasiain the chief town: 
_ of departments. 

442 Secondary schools—in the dif- 

ferent district towns, 06 
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296 Parish schools. 
235 Private academies. 
Forming a total of 1022 establish- 

ments. for education, 

In the above were assembled 2258 
teachers and 46,582 students of both 
sexes; ‘exclusive of those in private 
schools of every description. . In this 
account of 1022 schools are not in- 
cluded the great military schools, and 
other * places of education, which 
exist at St Petersburg and Moscow, un- 
der special administrators, independent 
of the Minister of public instruction, 
and which would add very consider- 
ably to the number of both teachers 
and scholars. ; 

Theecclesiastical seminaries under- 
went, in 1807, a new organization, 
conformable to the general plan of 
instruction which is the basis of the 
atrangement of the secular schools. 
The following report, presented by 
the synod to the Emperor in 1806, 
will give an idea of what they were 
at that epoch. 
<4 Principal academies. 
36 Seminaries in different 
ceses. 
Inferior schools. 
‘432 Teachers. 
26,781 Students. 

‘The funds annually appropriated to 
these establishments of instruction and 
education amount, by a computation 
which we have made from the sta- 
tutes and other public documents, to 
the sum of 3,202,669 roubles—ex- 
clusive of the property belonging to 
the universities of Derpt and Vilna, 
which are endowed with real estates, 
valued at 210,000 roubles per an- 


* The principal establishments of this 
description are the of noble cadets— 
the school for the children of deceased sol- 
diers—the academy of the fine arts—the 
academy of commerce—the community of 
young ladies, nobles, and others—the insti- 
tute of St Catharine—the institute of Mary 
the school of mineralogy—that of juris- 
prudence—that of the pages of the court— 
the school of medicine and surgery—of na- 
vigation—of naval 
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num, and of the parish schools which 
are supported by the diflerent parishes 
and corporations, Neither are there 
included. in the above. computation 
the expenses of all the inferior schools 
in: the provinces dismembered from 
Poland, the revenues of which ase 
likewise derived from estates in land 
—nor those of the great school of sur- 
gery at St Petersburg, of which we 
have no retutns in our: possession... 
nor of the numerous houses of educa- 
tion for females at St Petersburg and 
Moscow, which are under. the imme- 
direction of the 
ther. 

The apprehension of tiring our 
readers makes us suppress a number 
of interesting details. All the ar- 
rangements adopted since the com- 
mencement of the present reign are 
marked with the same spirit of li. 
berality and philanthropy. The whole 
system presents a degree of .connec- 
tion which has never. been equalled 
in any other monarchy ;—it embraces 
the immensity of the empire, and fus- 
nishes to every class of inhabitants the 
means of obtaining the sort of educa- 
tion appropriate to their station in 
society. It is, above all, in the or- 
ganization of the universities, consi~ 
dered as the objects of principal im- 
portance, and which form the last 
link in the chain of instruction, that 
every attention has been seduiously. 
paid to ensure the attainment of this 
great desideratum.. Many professors 
of celebrity, whom the suppression of 
some of the universities in Germany 
had deprived of employment, have 
been invited to Russia ;—others, who 
chose to withdraw from the theatre of 
war, have obtained a distinguished re- 
ception. ‘These learned persons are 
interested in the success of the under-. 
taking by the most powerful motives. 
An honourable rank in society, and 
emoluments sufficient to support that 
rank, are assigned to them ;—they 
are at liberty to devote a portion of 


their time to giving private lessons, 


which 
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which are of course lucrative in pro- 
portion to the zeal and activity of 
the tuition. Their apprehensions re- 
specting the fate of their families, in 
case of their own deaths, are antici- 
pated by liberal concessions in favour 
of their widows and children. Lastly, 
—the universities are rendered per- 
feotly independent of the civil autho- 
rities, by having exclusively to them- 
selves the direction of their internal 
police, to which is added the censor- 
ship ot all books printed within their 
limits, provided they conform to the 
decree on that subject of the 4th July, 
1804. 

An examination of the decree in 
question will shew that the Russian 
government has neglected nothing, in 
order to do away ail those restrictions 
of the press, which might shackle the 
progress of literature, and of rational 
liberty. Same indirect measures of 
coercion, others of encouragement, 
were thought indispensible to deter 
the ignorant from exercising offices 
of distinction, and to facilitate their 
being obtained by men of talent and 
merit. Subsequent regulations to this 
effect, have secured considerable ad- 
vantages to those individuals who, af- 
ter having successfully followed all 
the courses of instruction, and under- 


gone an examination in one of the 


universities, choose to devote them- 
selves to civil employments. On the 
other hand, all those who hold subal- 


tern appointments in the different of-. 


fices of administration are obliged, 
until they have attained the rank of 
counsellors of state, to produce with 
every promotion in their different 
grades, an attestation from one of the 
universities, that they have finished 
the studies necessary to qualify them 
for the proper fulfilment of the post 
for which they are candidates, 

Such are, in substance, the most 
remarkable dispositions of the general 
system of public instruction in the 
Russian empire,—They have all been 
Carried into effect, as regards the uni- 
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versities, the gymnasia and the dis. 
trict schools.—'‘Uhere yet remains 
much to be done with repect to the 
parish schools, the number of which 
will be prodigious, when the general 
plan (contemplating one at least for 
every two parishes, ) shall be carried 
into complete execution. But this 
branch, important as it is, from its 
immediate intiuence upon the great 
mass of the nation, presents fewer 
difficulties than the schools of a high- 
er order ;—inasmuch as it embraces 
only the elements of education, The 
masters will be principally chosen 
from among the students of the eccle- 
Siastical seminaries. 

The organization of which we have 
been giving some account, did not, it 
is true, exist when Dr Clarke travel- 
led in Russia: but his book made its 
appearance several years afterwards, 
and he must have been acquainted 
with the great changes which had 
been effected, in every part of the ad- 
ministration of the empire—changes 
which have rendered the superficial 
sketch he has traced, still more open 
to the charge of misrepresentatin, 
than it would otherwise liave been. 

We have hitherto spoken only of 
what the government has done to ene 
lighten the nation ;—enough, we be- 
lieve, to exculpate it from the accusa- 
tion advanced by Dr Clarke, of being 
actuated by views absolutely contrary 
to this benevolent intention. In the 
short lapse of time which compre- 
hends the whole history of the intro- 
duction of letters into Russia, there 
may indeed be found some inter 
of stagnation ;—but every thing con- 
sidered, it cannot be denied that the 
spirit of the Russiaf government has, 
in general, been particularly favour- 
able to the advancement of public in- 
struction. We have yet to say 4 few 
words of the share every class of rt 
habitants, or more properly the —_ 
nation, has taken in this honourab 
work, On this subject we experience 
a sentiment of pride (why should we 
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disguise it?) which amply rewards 
us tor the pain we have felt, in mves- 
tigating the calumnies of a Clarke, 
and dwelling on the partiality of his 
culogists. We defy them to produce 
an example of any other nation engag- 
ing with more earnestness, to advance 
the success of a great and liberal en- 
terprise. 

t he facts, we are about to lay be- 
fore our readers, are recorded in the 
oficial gazcttes of St Petersburg.— 
They will also be found in * Storch’s 
Periodical Journal,” for 1803, 1804, 
1805, and 1806, 

The counsellor of state, Paul De- 
midoff, bestowed, in 1803, the fol- 
lowing gratuities on the different 
universities of the empire :— 

‘Towards establishing an university 
at Yaroslaf in lieu of the gymnasium 
which was designed for that city,— 
eertain villages belonging to him, in 
the government of the same name, 
with 3758 peasants, ———producing a 
tevenue of 25,000 roubles.—More- 
over, a capital of 100,000 roubles, 
(to which he has since added 20,000 
more,) to be expended in improving 
the buildings intended for this object 
by government. 

To the university of Moscow,— 
the sum of 100,000 roubles, his libra- 
ry, and his cabinet of coms and me- 
dals, as well as his collection of 
minerals—the whole estimated at 
250,000 roubles. 

To the universities intended to be 
founded at Kief and Tobolsk,—the 
sum of 100,000 roubles, to be put 
out at legal interest in the public 
funds until these universities are open- 
ed for the admission of students. 

The Emperor has caused a medal 
to be struck in honour of this distin- 
guished act of patriotism.—Count Ilia 
Besborodko offered in 1805, for the 
purpose of founding an Atheneum 
for the higher sciences, at Nejine, 
(his birth-place, a small town in Les-. 
ser Russia,) the sum of 210,000 
roubles in cash. He has, besides, 

Dec. 1812. 
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secuted to this school a perpetual in- 
come of 15,000 roubles in landed 
estate, and has given an extensive: 
piece of ground situated in the town, 

together with a considerable quantity 
of building materials. 

Colonel Prince Ourousof has pre- 
sented to the university of Moscow 
his valuable mineralogical collectich 
(mentioned in Dr Clarke’s ‘Travels, 
page 112.) 

The privy-counsellor Soudienko 
gave, in 1804, the sum of 40,000 rou- 
bles, towards the foundation of se 
condary schools in Lesser Russia ;— 
another sum of 15,000 roubles was 
offered for the same object by M. 
Kotshoubey, marshal of the noblesse 
of Pultawa. 

The noblesse of the government of ’ 
Charkoff have subscribed, for the 
founding of an university cf that 
name, the sum of 400,000 roubles, 
payable in six years by annual instal- 
ments from the Ist September 1802. 

The Burghers and Merchants of 
the different towns in that government 
have engaged to pay, for the purpose 
above mentioned, annually, 10,000 
roubles for ten years. 

The noblesse of the government of 
Ekaterinoslaf have subscribed in fa- 
vour of the university of Charkoff the 
sum of 110,000 roubles, payable in 
ten years ;—obliging themselves at 
the same time by a solemn engage- 
ment, to furnish this money out of 
their actual revenues, and without 
imposing any addition whatever, for 
this —— to the taxes paid by 
their serfs. 

‘The noblesse of the government of 
Pensa engaged, in 1803, to pay an an- 
nual and perpe 
bles, to be applied to the support of 
the gymnasium at Pensa :—this rent 
is derived from a capital vested in the 
public funds, bearing interest at 5 per 
cent. Another capital ef 90,000 


roubles was subscribed for in the same 


place, for the foundation ofa military 
school. A 


tual rent of 2250 rou- 
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A gentleman of small fortune, liv- 
ing in retirement on his estate, Mr 
Zacharine, presented to the gymna- 
sium of Pensa his library, consisting 
of 1500 volumes, all in the Russian 
language.—This modest offering is 
not unworthy of being recorded. 

The noblesse of the government of 
Tver abandoned in favour of the mi- 
litary schools, a capital of 200,000 
roubles, which had been collected for 
the construction of barracks. 

The subscriptions made among the 
nobles of the government of Toula, 
for the foundation of schools, amoun- 
ted to 86,000 roubles, from the Ist 
September 1801, to the 1st February 
1804. Those in the government of 
Smolensk for the year 1803, produ- 
ced 77,000 roubles. 

The merchants of Ghiazk, (a dis- 
trict-town of the latter government, ) 
have engaged to furnish, in the course 
of forty years, a capital of 100,000 
roubles, to found a school of com- 
merce in that place ; and to pay, un- 
til that sum shall have accumulated, 
2500 roubles annually. 

In 1804, the merchants of Mos- 
cow established in that metropolis, 
at their own expense, a school of 
commerce, endowed with an annual 
revenue of 15,000 roubles, besides a 
first payment of 50,C00 roubles, which 
was given for the expenses of the ori- 
ginal establishment, &c. &c. 

These instances of patriotism, with 
the exception of the two cited first, are 
taken at random from a multitude of 
similar examples, which: were succes- 
sively made public by government. 

€ can assure our readers that the 
same zeal was manifested in all parts 
of the empire,—without excepting 
any, however distant. We might 
extend the list of these voluntary con- 
tributions ;—but those already men- 
tioned will suffice, we believe, to give 
an idea of the state of society, and 
of the national character in Russia, 
widely differing from that which Dr 
Clarke has endeavoured to inspire. 


It will at least be seen, that a just 
sense of what was deficient, in rela. 
tion to public instruction in that em. 
pire, was universally entertained, and 
was met by a corresponding disposi- 
tion to apply the proper remedies, 
Before a nation has reached this 
point, it must previously have made 
no inconsiderable progress in the ca- 
reer of civilization. 

Dr Clarke having laid down the 
proposition, that the Russian nation 
have only a talent for imitation, ac- 
quits himself in the proof, with his 
accustomed ability. ‘The facts, by 
which he supports his opinion, are 
either absolutely false, or prove the 
reverse of what he intended. For 
instance, the story of a Russian, who, 
without ever having seen a theatre, be- 
came an actor superior to any in Eu- 


rope, must have been. invented to a- 


muse the Doctor’s credulity ;—but if 
true, it would certainly manifest more 
than a mere talent of imitation in the 
individual. However disposed we 
may be to avail ourselves of similar 
mistakes, respect for truth obliges us 
to acknowledge, that no such pheno- 
menon ever was known in Russia. 
The Russian stage has produced se- 
veral actors, who have acquired, 10 
their own country, considerably ce- 
lebrity, the justness of which has 
been confirmed by the applause ot 
strangers ;—but we pretend not to 
compare them with the great models 
of perfection, who have appeared on 
the French, English, and German 
stages, 

Dr Clarke thinks, that ‘ under the 
present form of government in Russia, 
itis not probable the fine arts will ever 
frurish.”” The form of government, 
the vices of the nation in general, 
and the ill treatment of the serfs, are 
the circumstances on which he founds 
his opinion, It may be well to re- 
mark on this subject, that among ¢l- 
vilized nations, those which enjoy # 
free form of government, are by n° 


means the most advanced in the 
arts. 
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arts. They flourish not in Great 
Britain,—neither is it in their culti- 
vation, that the North Americans have 
displayed the success which marks 
their progress in the useful arts. Few 
are the Englishmen distinguished by 
their skillin painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecturc, and music; while, on the 
other hand, it would be no easy task 


to enumerate the crowd of artists, who 
an other countries, have acquired ce- 


lebrity in every branch of the liberal 


arts, Indeed to the freedom of go- 
vernment which characterizes Great 


Britain and the United States, may 
very probably be attributed their de- 
ficiency in this respect. —The nation- 
al genius is directed, by the influence 
of political institutions upon the ha- 
bits and occupations of men, towards 
those serious studies in which reason 
has a greater-share thaa imagination. 
—Obliged to occupy themselves with 
public affairs, they devote their lei- 
sure and meditations to pursuits which 
may qualify them for public life, 
and open for them the avenues to 
power and distinction—IJn the view 
of such men the useful arts will al- 
ways predominate over the others. Ba- 
con and Locke had published their 
immortal writings, — Newton had 
made his wonderful discoverics,—the 
great principles of legislation, on 
which the fabric of the British consti- 
tution reposes, were established long 
‘before the pencils of Reynolds and of 
West had taught Europe, that Eng- 
iand could produce painters of abili- 
ty. 

In the countries, where the govern- 
ment was purely monarchical, the fine 
arts attained to great perfection, be- 
fore any progress had been made in the 
sciences of legislation, of political 
economy, and of civil jurisprudence. 
May we not therefore conclude, that 
the deficiency of the Russians in this 
respect is not to be attributed to their 
form of government ? and can it be 
doubted that with us, as was the case 
in France and in Italy, the splendor 
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and magnificence of the court will 
produce the same effect, of encoura- 
ging the advancement of the liberal 
arts, and exciting the emulation of 
the opulent nobles in patronizing 
them? This indeed has already hap- 
pened, and to prove it we need only 
invoke the tesumony of the many 
other travellers from various countries, | 
who have surveyed St Petersburg and 
Moscow, with less precipitation than 
Dr Clarke. The general aspect of 
these capitals, the number of fine edi- 
fices they contain, the collection of 
paintings and statues, both public 
and private, with which they abound, 
are suflicient proofs of the enlighten- 
ed taste which prevails in their decora- 
tion. ‘The book before us itself con- 
firms our assertion; for though the 
author met at Moscow with a prince 
who was a dealer in minerals, pic- 
tures, &c., and who offered all his 
museum for sale, he makes us, in his 
eighth chapter, acquainted with seven 
or eight other noblemen who apply 
their precious collections to the most 
valuable uses. 

Russia, without having produced 
artists to rival those of the first rank 
in other parts of the world, is not des- 
titute of some who do honour to their 
country. ‘The sculptors Korlossky 
and A/artos ; the painters Levitzk 
and Lgoroff; the engravers Stchedrine 
and Koshkine may be unknown in 
London, but they are not so at Rome, 
and at Paris. ‘The first whose name 
we have here mentioned, designed | 
and executed the monument of Sou- 
voroff at St Petersburg; and the se- 
cond, that which is to be erected at 
Nishney-Novgorod, to the memory of 
prince Pojarskay and the merchant 
Minine, who in 1612, expelled the 
Poles from Moscow.—The magnifi- 
cent church consecrated to the holy 
virgin of Casan, which haslately been 
finished at St Petersburg, was con- 
structed from the designs, and under 
the direction, of a young architect, 
formerly a slave of count Alexander 

Strogonof, 
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Strogonoff. In this beautiful speci- 
men of modern architecture, which 
is ranked immediately after the ca- 
thedrals of St Peter at Rome, and of 
St Paul at London, by intelligent 
connoisseurs, every thing, even the 
smallest ornament, is the work of 
Russian artists ; the genius and work- 
manship of foreigners were rigidly ex- 
cluded, as if a presentiment had been 
entertained, that a day would come 
when such proofs might be useful, to 
repel the groundless assertions of fo- 
reign travellers.— Another serf, nam- 
ed Alexandroff, vassal to count Schie- 


resnetoff, gained in three successive 


years, the first prize of painting dis- 
tributed annually, by the academy of 
fine arts at St Petersburg, of which 
he was a pupil; he obtained his free- 
dom and was sent to Italy in 1804, 
at the expence of*the academy. 

Dr Clarke visited the booksellers’ 
shops at Moscow. Without posses- 
sing the slightest acquaintance with 
the Russien language, and without 
making any of the necessary inquiries 
relative to Russian literature, he an- 
nounces in the tone of a man qualifi- 
ed todecide, that “ Looks of real hiter- 
ary reputation are not to be obtained, 
ether in Petersburg or Moscow.” — 
Had he taken the trouble of opening 
the catalogue, which we are told by 
himself fills an 8vo volume of two 
hundred pages, (p. 55.) he would 
there have found the writings of Ba- 
cen, Hume, Adam Smith, Bentham, 
Vilangieri, Montesquieu, &e. It is 


to be presumed that these books are 


read, since they are sold. Persons 
acquainted with the two capitals of 
Russia, must know that the commerce 
of books is, in those cities, very Jucra- 
tive, and that the booksellers who 
deal in Russian books, generally en- 
rich themselves faster than those who 
sell books in other languages. We 
will not deny that bad novels are 
numerous in their collections, but 
where is this not the case? Do we 
not see, even in England, the splen- 


dor of the edition frequently supply 
the want of intrinsic merit, in the 
productions which daily issue from 
the press ? 

Russian literature is yet in its infan. 
cy, and the number of original authors 
inconsiderable. ‘That there should 
be even so many must excite surprise, 
when we reflect how lately the dawn 
of science broke upon the nation, and 
ccunt the obstacles which they had to 
surmount, in a country so little pre. 
pared for their reception. There, as 
every where else, poetry led the way 
in the progress of the national litera. 
ture. Among the Russian pcets are 
some who would do honour to any 
country : Lomonoreff and Derjavine 
in lyric verse ; Choraskoff in epics; 
Soumarakoff in tragedy ; Kniagnine in 
comedy ; Dmitriest, and many others 
in inferior departments. With better 
guides, Dr Clarke might without 
difficulty have obtained this informa- 
tion. Even the History of Russia, 
by Mr Levesque, first published in 
1781, would have furnished him with 
ideas on the subject widely differing 
from those he appears to entertain, 
We grant that Frenchmen, English- 
men, Germans, or Italians, will find 
nothing in our authors particularly 
remarkable,--but we, nevertheless, be- 
lieve, that they will offer a satisfac 
tory result, to the observer of the pro- 
gress of the human mind, who calcu- 
lates the epochs and weighs the cir- 
cumstances which have favoured of 
retarded the advancement of learn- 
ing. 

“Notwithstanding the alleviation of 
personal slavery in Russia, it is confes- 
sed, that there yet remains much to 
do, before the great work of emancl- 
pation is completed. ‘Time has given 
to this evil the character of an inve- 
terate malady, not to be cured but 
by slow and circumspect treatment. 
‘The first steps towards this invaluable 
object, were made in the commence 
ment of his present imperial majesty % 
reign; and the friends of eae | 
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View of the Principles of Pantomime. 


will learn with satisfaction, that they 
authorize the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of success. | 

By an ukase of 20th February 
1803, the general principles on which 
the emancipation of serfs shall hence- 
forward be effected, are established. 
Among the provisions of this me- 
morable act, is one particularly de- 
serving attention, which declares, that 
no deed of enfranchisement between 


_ master and serf shall be valid, until 


it has received the Emperor’s appro- 
bation *, By additions to this ukase, 
which were promulgated in 1804, go- 
vernment has facilitated the execu- 
tion of deeds of entranchisement, by 
considerably abridging the legal torms, 
and diminishing the costs and charges 
of registration. ) 

When a village is enfranchised, 
the proprietor must abandon at the 
same time to its inhabitants, the en- 
tire property in all the lands apper- 
taining to it. 

Such are the fundamental principles 
on which is established the emancipa- 
tion of serfs in Russia. We are firm- 
ly persuaded of their efficacy, and we 
experience lively gratification while 
informing our readers, that the stimu- 
lus to the benevolent law of February 
20th, 1803, was given by a noble- 
man, Count Serge Roumianzofl, who 
set the example, by liberating two 
hundred peasants, to whom he aban- 
doned all the lands belonging to the 
village they inhabited, without re- 
ceiving any retribution whatever. He 
was soon followed by numerous imi- 
tators ; and as early as 1805, the re- 
ports of the Minister of the Interior 
stated at 16,000 individuals, of both 
sexes, the list of serfs who had receiv- 


ed their freedom +. The law now 


* The object of this clause is to prevent 
extortion on the part of the masters, 1 
cases where the serfs are able to purchase 
their freedom. 

+ We have not at hand any official do- 
eument of a later date than the above ; but, 
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recognizes them under the denomina- 
tion of free cultivators, 

The government has thought pro- 
per to go still further in the province 
of Livonia, where the authority of the 
landlords over their serfs, had, from 
its extent, occasioned several intoler- 
able abuses. A committee, composed 
of members of the Livonian nobility, 
was ordered to prepare a system of 
regulations, which should fix with 
precision the respective obligations of 
masters and vassals. ‘Che work re- 
ceived the imperial sanction on the 
20th February 1804; and the Livo- 
nian peasantry, formerly in a worse 
condition than any others of the same 
class in Russia, have acquired rights 
which completely shield them from 
the arbitrary treatment of their land- 
lords. 


General View of the Principles of 
PANTOMIME. 
From the French Encyclopedie Methodique. 
Dictionnaire des beaux Arts. 
ANTOMIME may be defined 
an art, by which we can judge of 
the affections of the soul by sudden 
movements of the body. Affection 
may be called every action of the 
mind, inspired by a sensible degree 
of pleasure or pain. 

Laughter is an affection of the 
mind, which has no name except its 
effect. It is mingled sometimes with 
other affections : as with contempt, in 
the ironic laugh; with hatred, in 
the bitter and Sardonic laugh. When 
simple, it is excited by that guiety 
which arises from the observation of 
little innocent faults, of unexpected 
contrasts, of small errors which might 
easily have been avoided, slight ac- 

cidents 


from facts which have come to cur know- 
ledge, it is highly probable that the number 
has considerably increased since 1$05. 
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cidents not likely to lead to any seri- 
ous consequences. ‘The gestures be- 
Jonging to this affection belong all 
to physiology, and are sufficiently 
known. 

in Admiration, the body represents 
the expansion of the soul, which 
wishes to grasp a great object with 
which it ts occupied. The mouth 
and the eyes are open, the eyebrows 
are a little drawn up; the arms are, 
in fact, nearer the body than in live. 
Jy and animated desire; yet they are 
stretched ; in other respects, the body 
and features are in repose. The ges- 
tures of this affection are perfectly 
analogous to it, and imitate the move- 
ments of the soul. The eye is en- 
larged, because the soul would wish 
to draw from the object as many rays 
as possible ; it seeks to be satiated 
with what it admires, At the first 
moment, the arms are extended, be- 
cause it is then the soul chiefly en- 
deavours to grasp the object which it 
begins to enjoy. This first instant 
past, the arms fall gently, and ap- 
proach the body. | 

The admiration of the sublime 
produces different gestures, but equal- 
ly analogous to the sentiment experi- 
enced. The eye is open, the view 
elevated, the whole figure of the man 
erects itself: yet the feet, the hands, 
and the features, are in repose 3 or if 
one hand, and even both, move, they 
do not advance forwards as in simple 
admiration, but upwards. 

When our admiration is excited by 
remarkable bodily strength, then a 
sort of inward inquietude excites in 
our body analogous exertions of force. 
Astonishment, which is but a supe- 
sior degree of admiration, differs from 
it only by all the symptoms indicat- 
ed being more characteristic; the 
mouth is more open, the view more 
fixed, the eyebrows more clevated, 
the breathing more strongly retained ; 
it even stops suddenly, like the 


thought, at the sight of an interest- 


ing object, which suddenly presents 
itself. 


View of the Principles of Pantomime. 


An instance of success unexpec. 
ed, and only contrary to our expecta. 
tion, causes a surprize commonly ma. 
nifested by a slight smile of mockery, 
If the contrast between the thins 
and the idea formed of it, be to the 
disadvantage of the former, the smile 
may become bitter. If a lively in. 
terest was taken in the event, and 
the expectation be suddenly deceiy. 
ed, the eyes and the mouth open, the 
arms fall, and the whole machine of 
the body seems burdened by the in. 
telligence. 

In a violent surprize, all the facul- 
ties, corporeal and intellectual, are 
chained by the object which causes 
it; the soul retains no other thought, 
not even that of a voluntary change 
in the position of the body ; the man 
remains in the same posture, like the 
wretches petrificd by the head of Me- 
dusa. 

Desire is susceptible of very vari- 
ous modifications. In one of these, 
man feels a privation, without dis- 
tinguishing or knowing its object; 
in another, this object is Known only 
in a vague manner : lastly, it is known, 
but without our discovering the 
means of attaining it. ‘These affec- 
tions are shewn outwardly by sudden 
changes of attitude, which mark the 
disorder of the mind. It is imposst- 
ble for art to represent this expression, 
because it consists In successive move- 
ments; and art can represent only 
One instant without succession. 

Fervent devotion is a desire of in- 
timate union with the Divinity. It 
is recognized by that abstraction, 
that absolute detachment from terres 
irial things, which precedes the rap- 
tures of a pious soul. The hands 
are joined strongly together, an 
raised towards the upper part of the 
breast ; the eves are raised to hea- 
ven, and the eye-balls are in a great 
measure concealed beneath the upper 
eyelid. 

? The inclined position of the body 
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sire pointing towards a determinate 
extegnal object : the head, the breast, 
all the upper part of the body, are 
thrown forward, because man moving 
these parts most, uses them first to 
satisiy himself. 

In aversion, on the contrary, fear 
disposes us to repel the object, and at 
the same time to fly from it 5 whence 
the arms are advanced, and, at the 
same time, the body thrown back, 
even before the feet have begun to 


retire. In these two affections, the 


body approaches or removes from the 
object in a right line, because desire 
inclines us to reach it, and aversion 
to remove from it as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

In like manner, in terror, a man, 
without turning, draws back his foot, 
tottering, many steps successively, 
always in a right line, particularly 
when he seeks not to lose sight of the 
object which terrifies him, that he 
may the better judge of the dan- 
ger. In great terror, when the body 
turns back, the feet still preserve the 
motion and direction of flight ; for 
he turns back, not to stop, but to ob- 
serve the direction of the danger. 

In the movements of desire, of af- 
fection, or of hatred, we must observe 
the changes produced on the gestures 
of the person who experiences these 
affections, the position of the object 
which causes them, or the sense in 
which they are seated. 

He who listens eagerly will give a 
different direction to his head, and a 
different position to his body, from 
him who views with curiosity. In 
the former, the whole figure will 
bend toward the side whence the 
sound comes; in the Jast, it will 
throw itself forward towards the ob- 
ject which it examines. 

Let us suppose that the object of 
desire is raised by height or position 
above him whom the desire animates ; 
let us then make an opposite supposi- 
tion, and we shall have two very dif- 
ferent pictures. ‘Lhe little child 


wishing to embrace its mother, seeks 
to spring into her arms; he stretches 
on tiptoe, raising his whole body ; all 
his muscles are strained; his arms 
are lifted up, and his head leans 
backwards ; but if it is the mother 
who wishes to embrace the child, she 
bends the upper part of her body, 
sometimes her knees, and letting fall 
her arms, invites the child into them. 

In the desire of vengeance, there 
will be a sensible diiference between 
the attitude of Jason, who, drawing 
his sword, threatens Medea riding in 
the air on a chariot drawn by dra- 
gons, and the disdainful attitude of 
Medea, who throws at him the poign- 
ard still smoking with the blood of 
his children. 

He who fears to be crushed by 
the fall of a house, flies, bending his 
head, and covering it with his hands; 
he who fears to be pierced by a 
sword, covers his breast. 

Imagine Apollo borne on a cloud, 
and about to pierce with 2 mortal ar- 
row the breast of one of the children 
of Niobe; the head and the whole 
body of this unhappy person are 
thrown forward, because the danger 
comes from above ; his suppliant eye 
is turned towards the god, and his 
breast is covered with beth his hands. 

‘He who fears too violent a shock 
of the optic nerve by the flame of 
lightning, or who wishes to avoid a 
hideous spectacle, covers his eyes 
with his hand, or shuts them, turning 
away his head. But if the object of 
dread is the noise of thunder, or a 
rending sound, the head is also turn- 
ed away, or rather bent down, and 
the ears stopped. 

The man who seeks to escape from 
a danger which is very near, that, for 
example of being bit by a serpent, 
saves himself by raising his feet as 
high as possible: he who, without 
hope of saving himself, sees the dan- 
ger above his head, crouches trem- 
bling to the ground, like the lark, 
which, at the view of the vulture fly- 
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ing above her, throws herself perpen- 
diculariy towards the earth. 

One of the nmiost general rules in 
desire is, that the organ destined to 
apprehend the object seeks to ap- 
proach it. 
ample, advances his ear; the sevage, 
accustomed to trace his way by the 
excellence of his scent, advances his 
nose ; when the object can be grasp- 
ed only by the sense that is suited to 
it, the hands are the part advanced, 
They are never perfectly indolent in 
the expression of an animated desire. 

In ardent desire, all the powers of 
the mind are awakened; it seems to 
invite them all in order to satisfy it. In 
contemplation without desire, it em- 
ploys only one of its powers, and in 
order to enjoy with less distraction 
and more pleasure, seems to leave all 
the others asleep. ‘The man devoured 
with a burning thirst, and the volup- 
tuous drinker, will furnish examples 
of these two expressions. 

The voluptuary is wrapt up in him- 
self. The hand which remains at li- 
berty is carried under that which sup- 
ports the glass; it has only a very 
gentle movement, and the muscles are 
not stretched. His eyes, immovable, 
become smaller, and if he is a subtle 
connoisseur, they assume a delicate 
and brilliant appearance ; sometimes 
they are entirely and even forcibly 
shut. His head is sunk on his shoul- 
ders ; in short, the whole man seems 
to be absorbed in that single sensa- 
tion, which agreeably tickles his pa- 
late. 

What a difference in the thirsty 
man, in him who experiences that de- 
vouring thirst, anhe/a sitis, of which 
Lucretius speaks. All the senses at 
once take part in the desire which 
presses him; his haggard eyes start 
from his head, his body, with the neck 


— lengthened, leans forward ; his steps 


are large and widely separated, his 
hands squeeze the cup with force, or 
rush forward to scize it, his respira- 
tion is rapid and difficult, At the mo- 


He who listens, for ex- 
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ment when he rushes on the cup, and 
before he holds it, his mouth is open 
his dried tongue is 
gue appears on his lips 
and enjoys the liquid beforehand, 
Let us take another example, that 
of a fond girl who impatiently expects 
her lover. She hears a noise ; pethaps 
itis he. Immoveable, that she may 
the better distinguish the sound which 
has struck her, the ear, the whole bo- 
dy, are inclined towards the side 
whence it came. It is on this side on- 
ly that her foot rests with firmness ; 
the other, resting on tiptoe, seems to 
be suspended. All the rest of the bo- 
dy is in a state of activity. ‘The eye is 
very open, as if to collect a greater 
number of rays from the object which 
does not yet appear; one hand is 
lifted to the ear, as if it could really 
catch the sound; and the other, to 
preserve the equilibrium, is directed 
to the earth, but detached from the 
body, and with the palm downwards, 
as if to repel whatever could disturb 
the attention necessary at such a mo- 
ment, She half opens her mouth, 3 
if to receive the sound by every chan- 
nel thro’ which it can penetrate. 


(To be continued.) 


Antiquities of SUTHERLAND. 


N the year 1630-1632, Sir Robert 

Gordon, uncle to John Earl of Su- 
therland, and afterwards tutor to that 
noble family, wrote the History of 
Sutherland ; in which he narrated the 
ancient conflicts of the Northern 
Clans. He states, that in the 11th 
century, St Bar, Bishop of Caithness, 
built a church at Dornoch, called 
St Bar’s Church, which was the 
Bishop’s Cathedral; that the 
shop’s Castle, and the residence 
the Canons, were built there, 20 
that all the glass required for the 
church, was made by St Gilbert, at 
Sidry, two miles west from the aa 
of Dornoch. Adjoining this ohurch, 
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years 1270 and 1280, established a 
monastery of ‘Trinity Friars; and it 
was about the same time, or soon af- 
ter, that Gilbert Murray, Bishop of 
Caithness, caused the church to be 
enlarged and embellished in the mag- 
nificent manner the present ruins in- 
dicate. 

Tradition says, that about the same 
time, a brother of Bishop Murray’s 
fell at the head of a chosen band of 
men, when repelling a body of Nor- 
wegians or Danes, who had landed 
at Ferry Unes, near Embo, to pillage 
the ceuntry ; and that a monument to 
his memo.y was placed near the font, 
in the east aisle of the cathedral. 
In that place is still lying in the 
earth a mutilated, but well-carveg, 
figure of a warrior, in allo-relievo, 
which formed the lid of a stone 
cofin. ‘This was the most hon- 
ourable mode of sepulture at that 
time, and is, therefore, no doubt, 
the monument of the warrior allu- 
ded to. Many stones, with curious 
carvings on them, are scattered in 
the ruins of this cathedral, of which 
some specimens appear. 

Where the battle was fought at 
Embo, there is a stone, with the fi- 
gure of a cross, erect in the ground, 
called Crois en Righ (the king’s 
cross), where, by the same tradition, 
a king or chief of the Danes was kil- 
led and buried. 

In 1570, John Sinclair, Master of 
Caithness, and Jye Mackay, of 
Strathnaver, came with a banditti to 
Sutherland, plundered the town of 
Dornoch, and burnt the’ church; 
which church was repaired by the 
said Sir Robert Gordon, who had in- 
terest enough to obtain the erection 
ef Dornoch into a Royal Burgh. 


COLE’S CASTLE. 


Upon a rock in the black water of 
Strath-beg, about a mile and a half 
north from the junction of that river 
with the water of Brora, stand the 

Dec. 1812. 
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ruins of Cole’s Castl. It is a 
circular building, 54 yards in cir- 
cumterence round the base on the 
outside, or 18 diameter; and27 yards 
circumference, nine vards diameter 
within, by which it will appear that 
the walls are 44 yards, or 135 fect 
thick in the base; built of large 
stones, well connected, without any 
cement. The building has a batter 
or inclination inwards, of nine inches 
in every three fect in height. ‘The 
door on the south east side is 34 feet 
high, and 24 feet broad. In the 
middle of the wall, on each side of the 
passage by the door to the interior, is 
a small apartment, about six feet 
square and five feet high, as if intend- 


ed for a guard to watch the entry. 


The highest part of the wall is 11 feet, 
but old people remember it twice that 
height. It is destroyed by the wan- 
tonness of cow-herds throwing the 
materials off the walls into the river. 
Beyond this building, and six feet 
from the wall, are the remains of an 
outer wall, which surrounded the cas- 
tle, and an oblong garden of 27 yards 
long and 18 yards broad, to the verge 
of the rock. This wall seems to have 
been joined by large flags to the wall 
of the castle, leaving a passage of six 
feet broad by seven feet high between 
the two walls, where it is said they 
kept their cattle in the night time. 
In the face of the rock is an ob- 
long seat, where, tradition says, Cole 
used to rest himself, fronting the me- 
ridian sun, and that there he was slain 
with an arrow from the bow of an 
assassin, and that when Cole felt the 
wound, he struck his hand upon 
the rock, which made} such an im- 
pression, that it remains there to this 
day. 
A ditch appears to have carried the 
water of the river round to the land 
side, which is now filled up with rub- 

bish. 
There are the ruins of the Pictish 
buildings, now called Cairns, or 
Dune:, 
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Dunes, at Dunrobin, and on the several 
®raths connected with the south-east 
and north coasts of this county. In 
the parish of Golspie, near Craigton, 
subterraneous buildings have been 
discovered, having a small oblique 
entry from the surface, of about 2% 
feet in the side of the square, which, 
after advancing three yards, widens 
to about three feet in the side of the 
square, which winds a few yards to an 
apartment of about 12 feet in the side 
of the square, and nine feet high, co- 
vered on the top by large broad 
stones, which terminated in one stone 
like a mill-stone, with a hole in the 
centre, probably to emit smoke. A 
passage from the room led to other 
rooms, inaccessible, owing to the earth 
falling in. 

At Bakies, above Dunrobin, is a 
very large cairn, with subterraneous 
passages now choaked up. . 

At Kildonan is a cairn on eaeh 
side of the river, with a passage said 
t> be under the river from the one to 
the other. On a high rock, between 
Naver and Torsdale, are the remains 
of a large circular building, and the 
rock on which it is built is very dif- 
ficult to asceud. 

_ At Shiberscross there is a large 
eircular cairn, and on a high heathy 
hill near it, there are about 50 round 
tumuli, in rezular order, at about 12 
yards distance from each other ; and 
in front of them, a few yards lower 
down the hill, are the remains of two 
square forts, 20 yards in the side, 
having angular works on the corners, 
This seems to have been an encamp- 
ment in some remote period, of which 


the people there have no tradition. 


There are remains of such encamp- 
ments on Strath-fleet, Brora, &c. 


Dun-Dornadil, and Castle Cole, 
are the only buildings of the circular 


kind that are not reduced to a heap 


of rubbish, within this county. 


DUN-DORNADIL. 
Dun- Dornadil, or Dornadilla’s 


Tower, in ruins, stands in the valley of 
Strathmore, in the parish of Duress, 
It is acomplete specimen of ancient 
Pictish architecture. Some old peo- 
ple in the parish remember a part of 
the walls 30 feet high ; but the same 
cause that demolishes Cole’s Castle, 
equally injures this residence of the 
ancient Chiefs of the Fingalian race. 

It is evident, that at the period 
when this fabric was reared they had 
no instruments of iron ; not a stone of 
them is moulded by a hammer, nor is 
there any fog or other material used te 
fillup the interstices among the stones; 
yet they are artfully laid together, 
seem to exclude the air, and have been 
piled with great mathematical care, else 
could they have remained in a tower 
like this, thirty feet high, so as to have 
withstood the casualties of more than 
1000 years? In the ninth century, 
when the communication of these 
northern territories with the continent 
freely opened, they could not fail to 
learn the use of cement in building, 
if they had not before discovered it 
and to obtain instruments of iron. 
From these circumstances we may be 
enabled in some measure to ascertain 
the so-much contested era of Ossian’s 
heroes, as well as that of the Pictish 
towers. ‘The car-born Chief, implies 
a proficiency in arts, almost incompa- 
tible with a state of life where the 
application of metal is unknown. 
The Bards were men of renown at the 
above period, when the Scandinavi- 
an adventurers infested the north coast 


of Scotland, and the Western Isles: 


the commanders of fleetsand the lead- 
ers of armies carried them along 
celebrate their achievements, and to 
narrate the difficulties and danger 
which their fortitude and prowes 
orercame*. The same enthusiasm 
which inspired the Bards in the day 
of battle, would lead them to indulge 
the expression of softer sentiments 10 


* See Torfaus’ Autihority, Antiquities 
and Sceneries, of Scotland p 150 
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days of ease, and strains of lamenta- 
tion in the pensive hours of sorrow. 
These hereditary songs were preser- 


ved by oral tradition, and many of 


them were put upon record by a Da- 
nish historiographer in the island of 
Flota, one of the Orcades, Perhaps 
the poems attributed to Ossian, the 
son of Fingal, are the productions of 
various bards, preserved in the above 
channel of oral traditions: even to 
this day, some Highlanders are at 
equal pains in teaching Ossian’s poems 
to their sons, as in teaching them the 
principles of the Christian religion. 


Observations on Scorch Farming. 


By Sir Cristopher Hawkins, Bart. 


From Letters and Papers of the Bath and 
West-of-England Society. 


‘THE first ebject that strikes the 

attention of all agricultural tra- 
vellers, is the neatness, the perma- 
nency,andimpenetrability of the white 
thorn hedges, as well in the north of 
England as in Scotland. 

The ground or bank intended for 
the line of hedge is well ploughed 
and cleaned before planted, and the 
plants ‘are weeded twice a year.— 
These hedges soon repay the first ex- 
pense, by the quickness of their 
growth, the permanency of the im- 
provement, and by the ornament they 
are to the country. 

The next object I would recom- 
mend is the sowing of turnip seed 
in drills, instead of broadcast. ‘The 
advantages are, the seed vegetates 
more rapidly, and thereby escapes the 
fly. Less manure, and much less ex- 
pense are required ; and the field, by 
being repeatedly ploughed, is left in 
a good state for any future crop. 

Turnips succeed crops of corn, and 
after the usual ploughing, the drills 


. are set at twenty-eight to thirty in- 


ches apart: these drills are filled 
with well-rotted dung, and covered 
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in by the plough at the same time the 
seed issown. As seon as the plants 
shew in leaf, the spaces between the 
drills are howed by a plough. The 
turnips are then thinned by women 
and children, and a one-horse plough 
goes up and down the rows, bankin 
up the plants on each side: lastly, 
they are banked up by a double- 
moulded plough. 

I am induced to mention these par- 
ticulars, because I do not apprehend 
the sowing of turnip seed in drills is 
as yet introduced into the west of 
England ; and in the north, where 
this crop is the great dependence of 
the farmer for winter food to his cat- 
tle, this method is universally prac- | 
tised. 

As the rent of arable land in Scot- 
land is supposed to be as much again 
as is paid under similar circumstan- 
ces in England, it has become an ob- 
ject of enquiry, as you may have seen 
in Sir Joseph Banks’s letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, by what mode of agri- 
culture the Scots farmer is enabled to 
pay a rent double to what his Eng- 
lish neighbour pays. 

Sir John Sinclair is now prosecu- 
ting this arcument among the Perth- 
shire agriculturists ; and until we are 
better informed by the worthy Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, I 
will state to you, that, in my opinion, 
the rents in Scotland are, as compared 
with English rents, ina great degree 
nominal rents; likewise, that the 
high rents in Scotland are in part 
owing to circumstances, and in part 
to the skill, industry, and attention 
of the Scotch farmer. 

Supposing the average of arable 
land in Scotland at £.5 per acre 5 one 
fifth part of this rent must be deducted 
for the difference between the Scotch 
and the English acre, and the value 
of what is paid in England for tithes, 

arochial taxes, and services, must 
likewise be deducted. But as these 
deductions would not reduce the rents 
paid‘in Scotland to a level with the 
English 
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English rents, the circumstances in 
favour of the Scottish farmer are, 
that the great population of Scotland 
is either in the vicinity of the arable 
districts, or that the conveyance by 
land and by water are cheap and 
commodious. 

The supply of Edinburgh, and of 
several large towns, and of 6000 ca- 
valry and infantry usually in bar- 
racks in the Lothians, cause a great 
demand for the produce of those and 
and the neighbouring counties. But 
the best praise 1 can give of Scotch 
farming is to attempt, though im- 
perfectly, to describe the practice. 

_ The whole, generally speaking, of 
a Scottish arable farm is in tillage, 
m crops of axnua/ growth. ‘Lhe 
course of crops are from four to seven 
years. In the Lothians, the seven 
years course is preferred ; in which 
time the land receives one good dres- 
sing with lime, and one fallow, which 
is otherwise manured with well- rotted 
dung. The crops are alternately of 
corn and vegetables; the vegetables 
are turnips, clover, prions pease, 
beans, and some vetches, 

_ The farmers’ returns are by corn 
and pulse, and by the winter keep of 
Highland bullocks and sheep. ‘The 
capital on such a farm consists chiefly 
of labour-horses, implements of hus- 
bandry, seed corn, &c. Therefore, 
the little capital a farmer is required 
to lay out by this system of agricul- 
ture, and the quick returns he has it 
in his power to make, even before the 
rent becomes due, very well enables 
him to pay, and equally entitles the 
landlord to receive a large proportion 
of this return as rent. 

Having stated the cheapness of 
conveyance as a great advantage to 
the Scottish farmer, 1 will add, that 
he is enabled, by good roads, to per- 
form all the heavy work on his farm 
by single-horse carts. The weights 
drawn in these carts will be accord- 
ing to circumstances; but the com- 


mon and legal load af coals, drawn. 
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by one horse up a rise of 300 feel 
from Leith to the top of the High 
Street in Edinburgh, is 1200 weight. 
1 am informed 1800 weight is'usually 
drawn by one horse from Edinburgh 
to Glasgow ; and in the coal carts in 
and near Glasgow, 2400 weight. 

The roads in Scotland are excel. 
lent; and they have been laid down 
by able engineers in the best possible 
line of direction ; so that where the 
hills could not be avoided, they have 
been, as much as possible, cut down, 
and the hollows filled up, or the as- 
cent has been rendered much more 
gradual, as-in the ascent of two miles 
trom. Leith to Edinburgh ; or bridges. 
of communication have been built 
over chasms, as Peese bridge in Ber- 
wickshire, more than 120 fect high; 
and the new bridge, 70 feet high, 
to communicate between the old and 
new town of Edinburgh. 

‘These improvements, however, have 
raised the tolls on the turnpikes in — 
Scotland more than. double of what 
is paid in England 3 but as one horse 
is, by the levelry of the roads, ena- 
bled to do the work of two, or per- 
haps of three, the additional rise of 
the turnpike tolls is merely nominal, 
while the advantages of perhaps 50 
per cent.in the cheapness of carriage, 
remains a great and permanent bene- 
fit to the country. 

By these means Scotch farmers are 
not only enabled to pay high rents 
but, with attention and industry, to 
lay up money for their families. 


Narrative of DR CLaRKE’s Journey 
through the Hoty Lanpb JE- 
RUSALEM. 

Alidged from the Second Edition of 

Travels. 
R Crarxk, Mr Cripps, and some 
naval gentlemen, set out from 

Acre in a party of twenty-three pet 

sons; of whom the half were Ara 


guards. ‘This number was soon aug” 
mented 
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ented by pilgrims on the road, who 
were desirous of an escart to the Holy 
City. The mode of travelling was 
on horseback, but they experienced 
great inconvenience from the. heat, 
the season being the month of July, 
and the thermometer in the shade fre- 
quently above 90. ‘They were not 
free, also, from alarm on the score of 
the plague, although they learned to 
be less apprehensive of infection in 
consequence of hearing many_instan- 
ces of persons attending the diseased 
with impunity. The force of ima- 
gination is supposed to have great in- 
tluence with regard to this disorder ; 
apprehensive persons being most lia- 
ble to its attack, while predestinarians, 
hke the Turks, are said often to pass 
unhurt in the midst of contagion. In 
the French army, the physicians con- 
sidered it as amalignant, and therefore 
dangerous fever, but, with proper pre- 
caution, as by no means fatal. Cer- 
tain it is that the loss of lives by the 
plague is not so great as we are apt 
to think. The rumour prevalent a- 
round Asiatic towns of the number 
carried off is always exaggerated ; 
and the Gazettes of Europe publish 
reports of whole citics being depopu- 
Jated, when it might be more correct 
to say that the inhabitants had reti- 
rcd from their crowded streets to pass 
the season of danger in tents. Were 
the traveller in Asia to halt or turn 
back on every rumour of the plague, 
he would soon find his journey im- 
practicable.—The Christians, or ra- 
ther those who call themselves Chris- 
tians, in the Holy Land, are divided 
into various sects. It is said that no 
Lutherans are among them; but, be 
that as it may, the most absurd su- 
perstitions are here practised under 
the name of Christianity. At Na- 
zareth, where the travelling party first 
arrived, the monks shew a building 
supported by two stone pillars, one of 
which is said to stand without a base ; 
as if it were not apparent to a — 
af ebservation, that the top is fasten- 
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ed to the roof. ‘The bad effect of 


such artifices, in impairing the gener- 
al taith of the devout but often weak 
persons who visit the Holy Land, is 
greatly to be lamented. ‘¢ Credulity 
and scepticism,’ says Dr C., ‘are neigh- 
bouring extremes : whoever abandons 
the one, is ready to admit the other.’ 
Nazareth is a small town or village 
situated on the side of a barren, rocky 
elevation, facing the east, and com- 
manding the prospect of a long val- 
ley. No place throughout Djezzar’s 
territory had suffered more by his 
tyrannical exactions.—From the win- 
dows of their apartment, the travel- 
lers saw two women grinding corn 
into flour, witha handmill, to make 
bread, exactly in the way mentioned 
by our Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 41. The 
two women were seatedon the ground 
opposite to each other, holding he- 
tween them twe flat stones. In the 
middle of the upper stone was a cavi- 
tv for pouring in corn, and, by the 
side of this, an upright wooden han- 
dle for moving the stone. As the 
operation began, one of the, women 
with her right hand pushed this han- 
dle to the woman opposite, who sent 
it back to her companion ; thus com- 
municating a circular and quick mo- 
tion to the upper stone, their left 
hands being all the while employed 
iu supplying fresh corn, 2s fast as the 


bran and flower escaped from the sides _ 


of the machine. 

Having left Nazareth, the travel- 
lers came to Cana of Galilee, some~ 
times called Cana Minor, a small vil- 
lage situated on a gentle eminence in 
the midst of a valley. About a quar- 
ter of a mile from it is a spring of 
delicious limpid water, close to the 
road, and frequented by pilgrims as 
the fountain which supplied the water 
which was cqpverted by our Saviour’s 
first miracle into wine. As they 
journeyed on, they left the road to 
ascend the Mount, the supposed scene 
of Christ’s sermon to his disciples. 


Here, while meditating on the sacred . 


discourse, 
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discourse, they cast their eyes around, 
and enjoyed one of the most iriterest- 
ing prospects in the Holy Land. On 
one side was the Lake, or,as it is cal- 
led, the Sea of Galilee; reminding 
them, by its surrounding mountains, 
of the Lake of Geneva. The track 


of fertile plains. ‘lo the north ap- 
peared many summits, towering be- 
yond a series of intervening moun- 
tains, and appearing a part of the 
great chafiR of Lebanon. On the 
highest summit of all, the snow lay, 
not in patches, but in continued 
white; a striking spectacle in a cli- 
mate in which the spectator in the 
valley is impatient to seek protection 
from a burning sun.—In an elevated 
plain north of the lake of Galilee, 
they discerned the wilderness to which 
St John retired; and to the south- 
west, at a distance of only twelve 


= 


' by its conical shape and insulated po- 
f sition on the northern side of the wide 


= 


plain of Esdraelon. 

hae On coming down from the Mount, 
she hh the journey lay on a descent all the 
AM way to the Lake of Galilee. Here 


ite the travellers, turning their view to- 
AI wards thenorthern shore, saw through 
a bold declivity the situation of Ca- 
pernaum, on the boundaries of the two 
tribes of Zabulon and Naphtali, 
The town of Tiberias stands close to 
the edge of the lake, and is fortified 
by walls, but has no artillery. As the 
party entered the gate, the Turkish 
guards were playing at chess. The 
castle ison a rising ground in the 
north part of the town. This place, 
like other Turkish towns, makes alto- 
gether a wretched figure within, and 
_has no antiquities, except a very old 


Wider s church of an oblong form. The warm 
hh Aa baths, distant about a mile from the 
Are ae town, have long been celebrated. In 
ae B i the middle of the Lake, a current is 

: seen to mark the course of the Jordan 


throughout its extent. The travel- 
lers found it extremely pleasant to 


between them and the lake consisted | 


miles, Mount ‘labor was conspicuous. 
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bathe in the Lake ; and, to whatever. 
distance they swam, they were able 
to discern, through the transparent 
medium, the shining pebbles at the 
bottom. — Leaving ‘l'iberias, they 
made an effort to visit Mount Tabor, 
but it was abandoned on account of 
the Arabs, who would have shewn no 
mercy to travellers escorted by the 
servants of their bitter enemy, Djez- 
zar Pacha. The top of this mountain 
was described as a plain of great ex- 
tent, and well cultivated. ‘The Arabs 
frequently refusing to pay tribute to 
Djezzar, the course adopted by that 
decisive chieftain was to make his 
troopsattack, at a fitopportunity, their 
herds ofcattle, driving them away, and 
killing the proprietors when they resist- 
ed.—The Arabs are, in some degree, 


favourites with Dr. C., the vices of 


drunkenness and gaming being un- 
knownamong them, and their hospitali- 
ty tostrangers being accompanied with 
kindness to their slaves and inferiors.. 
His observations are, in course, to be 
considered with reference to the tribes 
in the Holy Land.-—‘The next townat 


which the travellers arrived was Na- 


polose, the antient Sichem. 

‘ The view of this place, says Dr 
Clarke much surprised us, as we had 
not expected to find a city ef such 
magnitude in the road to Jerusalem. 


-It seems to be the metropolis of a very 


rich and extensive country, abound- 
ing with provisions, and all the neces- 
sary articles of life, in much greater 
profusion than the town of Acre. 
White bread was exposed tosale in the 
streets, of a quality superior to any 
that is to be found elsewherethrough- 
out the Levant.’—* The reader who 
wishes to know the various names 
possessed by this city, at different pe 
riods of its history, must be referred 
to the learned Reland.’—‘ So long 
ago as the twelfth century, the ele- 


gant and perspicuous Phocas, himself 
visiting the place, and describing the 


city, speaks of it as “¢ Sichar, the mee 


tropolis of the Samaritans, ahterw 
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called Neapolis.” According to the 
ancient Hebrew text of Genesis, and 
the book of Judges, it should be 
written Schechem.’—‘ The traveller 
directing his footsteps towards its an- 
cient sepulchres, as everlasting as the 
rocks wherein they are hewn, is per- 
mitted, upon the authority of sacred 
and indelible record, to contemplate 
the spot where the remains of Joseph, 
of Eleazar, and Joshua, were sevcral- 
ly deposited. If any thing connected 
with the memory of past ages be cal- 
culated to awaken local enthusiasm, 
the land around this city is pre-emi- 
nently intitled to consideration. The 
sacred story of events transacted in 
the fields of Sichem (Genesis xxwvii. ) 
is remembered from our earliest years 
with delight ; but with the territory 
before our eyes where those events 
took place, and in the view of objects 


existing as they were described above. 


three thousand years ago, the grateful 
impression kindles into ecstasy. A- 
Tong the valley we beheld “ a com- 
any of Ishmaelites coming from Gi- 
ead,” as inthe days of Reuben and 
Judah, “ with their camels bearing 
spicery, and balm, and myrrh.” 

‘ The principal object of venera- 
tion, among the inhabitants, is Jacob’s 
Well, over which a church was for- 
merly erected. ‘This is situated at 
a small distance from the town, in 
the road to Jerusalem, nd has been 
visited by pilgrims of all ages; but 
particularly since the Christian era, 
as the place where our Saviour reveal- 
ed himself (John iv.) to the woman 
of Samaria." 

‘ We left Napolose one hour after 
mid-night, that we might reach Jeru- 
salem the same day.—The road was 
mountainous, rocky, and full of loose 
stones : yet the cultivation was every 
where marvellous, and afforded one 
ef the most striking piotures of hu- 
man industry which it is possible to 
behold. The limestone-rocks, and 
stony valleys of Juda, were entirely 
covered with plantations of figs, vines, 
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and olive-trees ; not a single spot 
seemed to be neglected. ‘The hills 
from their bases to their upmost sum- 
mits were entirely covered with gar- 
dens.—Among the standing crops, 
we noticed millet, cotton, linseed, 
and tobacco ; and occasionally small 
fields of barley.—Instead of the de- 
pressed and gloomy looks of Djezzar 
Pacha’s desolated plains, health, hila- 
rity, and peace, were visible in the 
features of the inhabitants. Undera 
Wise and a beneficial government, the 
produce of the Holy Land would ex- 
ceed all calculation, Its perennial 
harvest ; the salubrity of its air ; its 
limpid springs ; its rivers, lakes, and 
matchless plains ; its hills and vales ; 
—all these added to the serenity of 
its climate, prove this land to be in- 
deed “a field which the Lord hath 
“ blessed.”—The first part of our 
journey led through the valley lying 
between the two mountains, Ebal and 
Gerizim. We passed the Sepulchre 
of Joseph, and the well of Jacob, 
where the valley of Sichem opens in- 
to a fruitful plain, watered by a 
stream which rises near the town.— 
This is allowed by all writers to be 
the piece of land mentioned by St 
John, which Jacob bought “ at the 
the hand of the children of Emmor,”’ 
and when he erected his altar to “ the 
God of Israel.”? Afterwards, asthe day 
dawned, a cloudless sky foretold the 
excessive heat we should have to en- 
counter in this day’s journey ; and be- 
fore noon, the mercury in Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, in the most shad- 
ed situation we could find, stood a€ 
102.— At two o’clock P. M., we 
halted fora little repose near a well, 
beneath the shade of aruined building. 
Here, upon some pieces of mouldy 
biscuit, a few raw onions, (the only 
food we could find upon the spot, ) and 
the water of the well, we all of us fed 
with the best possible appetite. —At 
three P. M. we again mounted our 
horses, and proceded on our route. 
No sensation of fatigue or heat could 

counterbalance 
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counterbalance the eagerness and 
zeal which animated all our party in 
the approach to Jerusalem 5 every in- 
dividual pressed forward, hoping to 
be the first to announce the joyful in- 
telligence of its appearance. At 
length, after about two hours had 
becn passed in this state of anxiety 
and suspence, a Greek in the van of 
our cavalcade, ascending a hill towards 
the south, exclaimed ‘* Hagiopolis !” 
and tkrowing himself from his horse, 
was seen bareheaded, upon his knees, 
facing the prospect he surveyed. 
Suddenly the sight burst upea us all. 
We had not been prepared for the 
grandeur of the spectacle which the 
city exhibited. Instead of a wretch- 
ed and ruined town, by some describ- 
ed as the desolated remnant of Jeru- 
salem, we beheld, as it were, a flou- 
rishing and stately metropolis ; 
presenting a magnificent assemblage of 
domes, towers, palaces, churches, and 
monasteries ; all of which, glittering 
in the sun’s rays, shone with incon- 
¢eivable splendur.-—‘ We were con- 
ducted to the house of the Governor, 
who received us in very great state. 
Being informed of all our projects, 
he ordered his interpreter to go with 
us tothe Franciscan convent of St 
Salvador, a large building like a fort- 
ress, the gatesof which were thrown 
open to receive our whole cavalcade, 
Here, when we were admitted into a 
court, with all our horses and camels, 
the vast portals were again closed, 


a party of the most corpulent 


friars we had ever seen from the 


_ warmest cloisters of Spain and Italy, 


waddled round us, and heartily wel- 
comed our arrival.’.—‘ The room al- 
lotted to our English party, we found 
to be the same which many travellers 
have before described. It was clean, 
and its walls were white-washed. 
The beds, also, had a cleanly appear- 
ance ; although a few bugs warned us 
tospread our hammocks upon the floor. 
Upon the substantial door of this 
chamber, whose roof was of vaulted 
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stone, the names of many Enolis 
travellers had been carved. Among 
others we had the satisfaction to no. 
tice that of Thomas Shaw, the most 
learned writer who has yet appeared 
in descriptions of the Levant. Dr 
Shaw had slept in the same apartment 
seventy-nine years before our com. 
Ing— 

‘A large part of this convent, 
surrounding an elevated open court 
or terrace, is appropriated to the re- 
ception of pilgrims, for whose main- 
tenance the monks have considerable 
funds, the result of donations from 
Catholics of all ranks, but especially 
from Catholic Princes. Knowing, 
from long habit in waiting upon pil- 
grims, the taste of different nations, 
they most hospitably entertain their 
comers according to the notions they 
have thus acquired. Ifa table be pro- 
vided for Englishmen or for Dutch- 
men, they supply it copiously with 
tea. This pleasing and refreshing be- 
verage was served every morning and 
evening while we remained, in large 
bowls, and we drank it out of pewter 
porringers.’— 

‘ Friday, July 10.—This morning 
our room was filled with Armenians 
and Jews, bringing for sale the only 
produce of the Jerusalem manufac- 
tures ; beads, crosses, shells, &c.— 
We set out to visit what are called 
“the Holy Places.” ‘These are all 
amply described by at least an hundred 
authors, From the monastery we 
descended to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; attended by several pil- 
grims, bearing with them  rosari¢s 
and crucifixes, for consecration on the 
tomb of Jesus Christ. —We came to 
a goodly structure, whose external 
appearance resembled that of an of 
dinary Roman Catholic Church 
Over the door we observed a bas-re- 
lief, executed in a style of sculpture 
meriting more attention than 1 has 
hitherto received; upon a nearer 
view, we recognized the history 


the Messiah’s entry into samen 
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the multitude strewing palm branches 
before him.—Entering the church, 
the first thing they shewed to us was 
a slab of white marble in the pave- 
ment, surrounded by a rail. It seemed 
like one of the grave-stones in the 
floor of our English churches. This, 
they told us, was the spot where our 
Saviour’s body was anointed by Joseph 
of Arimathea. ‘the interior of this 
strange fabric is dividedintotwo parts. 
Having entered the first part, which 
isa kind ef ante-chapel, they shew 


you, before the mouth of what is cal- 


led the sepulchre, the stone whereon 
the angel sat ; this is a block of white 
marble, neither corresponding with 
the mouth of the sepulchre, nor with 
the substance from which it must have 
been hewn ; for the rocks of Jerusalem 
are all of compact limestone. All 
that can therefore now be affirmed is, 
that, if the Empress Helena had rea- 
son to believe she could identify the 
spot where the sepulchre was, she 
took especial care to remove every 
existing trace of it, in order to intro- 
duce the fanciful and modern work 
which now remains, The place may 
be the same pointed out to her, but 
not a remnant of the original sepulchre 
can now be ascertained.’--* The travel- 
ler is afterwards conducted through 
such a farrago of absurdities, that it is 
wonderful the learned men, who have 
described Jerusalem, should bave fil- 
led their pages with any serious de- 
tail of them. Nothing, however, can 
surpass the fidelity with which San- 
dys has particularized every circum- 
stance of all this trumpery, and his 
rude cuts are characterized by equal 
exactness,’— 

‘ It is time to quit these degrading 
fallacies: let us break from our monk- 
ish instructors, and, instead of view- 
ing Jerusalem as pilgrims, examine it 
by the light of history, with the Bi- 
ble in our hands, We shall thus find 
many interesting objects of contem- 
plation, If Mount Calvary has sunk 
beneath the overwhelming intluence 
Dec. 1812. 


of superstition, studiously endeavour- 
ing to modify and to disfigure it thro’ 
so many ages; if the situation of Mount 
Sion yet remains to be ascertained ; 
the Mount of Olives, undisguised by 
fanatical labours, exhibits the appear- 
ance it presented in all the periods of 
its history. ‘The features of nature 
continue the same, though works of 
art have been done away : the beau- 
tiful gate of the Temple is no more ; 
but Siloa’s fountain haply flows, and 
Kedron sometimes murmurs in the 
valley of Jehosaphat.’ 
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Remarks on the Constitution and Pre- 
cedure of the Scottish Courts of 
Law. By James Glassford, Esq. 
1812. 7s. bds. Constable Co. 


HERE is no subject which, situ- 
ated as this country now is, occu- 
pies so large a share of political im- 
portance, as the due regulation of its 
courts of justice. This forms the 
only sphere of public life in which 
the talents and ambition of our coun- 
trymen can be exercised. It forms 
also the circumstance perhaps of all 
others, on which the general well-be- 
ing of the people most essentially de- 
pends, ‘This branch of public duty, 
well administered, conduces more to 
the security and comfort of private 
life, than any of those which make a 
more brilliant figure in the eye of the 
public. The subject has of late at- 
tracted a peculiar share of attention, 
in consequence of the changes which 
took place in the constitution of the 
courts. 

While that question was under dis- 
cussion, it excited a wonderful share 
of interest, not only from its own im- 

rtance, but because it had become 
the badge of party distinction. The 
effervescence thus excited has now 
ceased; yet the object still re- 
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mains as important as ever ; and the 
present moment, when considerable 
experience of the change has been af- 
torded, seems favourable for forming 
an estimate how far it has, or has not, 
Such 
is the object of our author in the pre- 
sent work, which is written in a tone 
of ee judgment, extreme candour, 
and without any of those feelings 
which once mixed so largely in the 
discussion, 

Mr Glassford divides his work in- 
to two parts; the first of which re- 
lates to the constitution of the courts ; 
the second, to the orders and rules of 
judicial procedure. Under the first 
head comes the important and much- 
agitated question respecting the num- 


ber of members, of which it is expe- | 


dient, that the court should consist. 
After weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of different arrange- 
ments, Mr Glassford gives it as his 
opinion, that it ought to be not less 
than three, nor greater than seven. 
Even these numbers he considers as 
extremes, and recommends Ave as the 
most perfectly unexceptionable. Up- 
on this principle even the divided 
courts will still be somewhat too nn- 
merous ; and Mr Glassford reasonably 
enough suspects, that this standard 
was fixed rather witha reference to 
the total number im the original es- 
tablichment, than from any other mo- 
tive, 

Vhe present plan upon which the 
Ordinaries proceed 1s considered by 


Mr Glassford as liable to decided ob-- 


jection. He entertains even some 
doubt whether such a_ preliminary 
court is at all advantageous ; though 
he is by no means prepared to give a 
decided opinion against it. But the 
system of rotation, by which the same 
Lords sit sometimes in the outer and 
sometiines in the inner house, ap- 
pears decidediy irregular. By the 
shifting form of the court which, it 
produces, it renders the decisions al- 
ways varying and precarious. The 


evil effects of this plan are still more 
felt under the new system, than when 
the courts were more numerous, But 
there is fortunately an arrangement 
now made for effecting a permanent 
separation of the two branches, which, 
when completed, will be attended 
with great facilities to public busi- 
ness. 

Under this part of the subject too, 
comes the important question of the 
appeal established from the tribunals 
of this country to the House of Lords, 
Mr Glassford takes a very elaborate 
and comprehensive view of the his. 
tory of this part of the Scottish law. 
He considers its present state as liable 
to the greatest possible objection, yet 
feels it more easy to expose its defects, 
than to point out a remedy. 

In regard to the mode of proce- 
dure, the two most important circum- 
stances seem to be, the manner of 
pleading, and the manner of examin. 


Ing evidence. Upon the first point, Mr 


Glassford considers, as a very great 
evil, the immense mass of writings in- 
volving both argument and fact, 
which are now laid before the judges 
for their deliberation. Such a system 
increases enormously the expence of 
procedure, leaves an opening for de- 
lay and chicanery, and perplexes the 
judge, by confounding things which 
ought to be separated. Our author 
proposes, that the statements given 1n 
should consist of unmixed facts, and 
that nothing else should ever be ad- 
mitted into the printed documents. 
When the judge wishes legal argu- 
ment to be exhibited, he may then 
order oral pleadings, the extension ot 
which practice, cur author appre 
hends, would form a valuable 1™- 
provement in the mode of procedure. 

‘The discussion of these points leads 
Mr Glassford to the memorable ri 
tion respecting the advantage of tri 
by jury in civil cases. He conceit 
that this system might be eligible mn 


a certain limited description of cases 5 


but in all those which depend on pr 
fours 
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te of fuund questions of law, or even on For, after the union of the crowns, it 
en very iMtricate investigations of fact, the remoteness of the executive -su- t 
ot he apprehends that the inconveniences thority, and all the evils of a delegat- 4 
nt would preponderate. The benefits ed power, were added to the other | 
nt experienced from the English mode difficulties of the times. After the - | 
ch, he conceives to arise chictly from cir- incorporating union of 1708, not- 
led | cumstances not necessarily attached withstanding the removal of the le- ial 
| to jury trial. ‘These are, public ex-  gislature, and the disadvantages con- 
aminations of witnesses, and the per- sequent on that change, the adminis- iy 
0, | emptory terms of proof, that is, the tration of justice contmued to improve i ; 
the distinct and prompt statement of the in many respects, and the Courts of HH | s 
als facts to be investigated. ‘The estab- Law to become gradually more dig- Hi | : 
ds. lishment of these practices may pro- nified and pure. But, on one hand, _. 
ate | bably be in a great measure ascribed the prosperity of the nation has af- : 
iss | to the prevalence of juries, because forded a recent embarrassment by the % 
wef such bodies could not conveniently great increase of the judicial busi- 
ble judge in any other manner. But ness; and, onthe other, the*absorption 
yet there is no obstacle to their being a- of the Scottish into the British Parlia- h u 
ts, | dopted equally in proceedings where ment has also thrown certain new ob- . FF 
{ the judges alone sit. stacles in the way of the judicative i 
The following is given by Mr authority and influence. 
— Glassford as a general view of the de- ‘ Three reasons principally seem in , 
of | fects observed by him in our judicial the latest times to have retarded an | 
ine | system : improvement in the administration ot i 
Mr ‘ The greatest defects in eur judicial private law in this country. 
system, at all periods heretofore, ap- First, Phe amount of the jurisdic. 
‘= I pear to have existed, not in the law tion vested in the Court of the Coun- | 
ct, | itself, but in its administration. Itis cil and Session ; OF, rather, the ex- “ nS 
sufficiently well known how irregular clusive possession of the civil jurisdic- 
— he course of Justice was in the early tion by one Court. | 
of times of our monarchy; and that, Second/y, The adjustment and con. 
ie. ' over a great portion at least of his stitution of that Court itself, in regard a 
he | subjects, the Sovereign had no more chiefly to the number of its mem- | 
ch authority than he could obtain by the _ bers. / 
— influence of his individual character, ‘ Thirdly, The resort of an appeal a 
mn Os or by force. . Through the vigour of Court, not duly related to, or com- : 
nd | some of the monarchs, indeed, or du- _pacted with, the establishments of this : 
ring transient periods of repose, the country. 
ts country was benefited by the enact- By the late important provisions 
ment of many wholesome statutes; for the improvement of our judicature, 
cn 1a and probably no nation can boast ear- it may be expected, and has begun to / 
of 1 lier specimens of equitable and liberal be experienced, that these recentevils, _ io 
re. laws. Yet the more permanent and in so far as they originated from the . te 
o & ordinary state of the society was quite two first-mentioned causes, will be / oe 
inconsistent with the enforcement of greatly, or perhaps entirely removed. ' oo 
ds J them ; and the statute book itself af- For, the same expedient which has re- , 
+ fords many striking and lamentable duced the number of judges assem- _ 
J attestations of this contrast. But cer- bled in any one of our tribunals has = 
re tain circumstances, in later times, afforded also, in a certain measure, | = 
in |e though very different in their nature, that competition, or, to speak more 
3 have had effects scarcely less unfortu- fitly, that chocie of judicature in civil 
a nate on the candition of the law. cases, the want.of which was, in like 


manner, 
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manner, an imperfection in the estab- 
lishment. But the evils felt in our 
system, in so far as they have been 
created by the circumstance which 
was last mentioned, not only have 
received no alleviation, but must, from 
the necessity of events, and the situa- 
tion of the country, and even in some 
degree by the improvements them- 
selves already effected, be still farther 
exasperated. 

‘ More than enough, however, may 
seemto have been already said on this 
and other particulars, Nor shall any 
thing be farther added in the way of 
inference or corollary. Though cer- 
tainly important, the subject is pos- 
sessed of scarcely any novelty; and 
the views now presented have ina 
great measure, perliaps with very lit- 
tle exception, been anticipated by 
others. Yet itis thought that some 
parts of the subject have not hitherto 
been completely examined, or at least 
satisfactorily put to rest; and that 
something still remains to be done, 
before our judicial constitutions shall 
have been placed on their attainable 
base of excellency.’ 

The volume concludes with an Ap- 
pendix, containing Historical In- 
quiries into two important subjects : 
the ‘ Judicial proceedings in the 
early Scottish parliaments :°? — and 
the “ Ancient Inquest.” 


Literary Intelligence. 


HE first half volume of a néw edi- 

tion, being the Firru, of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, will be 
published on ‘Tuesday the 1st Febru- 
ary 1818. The plan and execution of 
this great work have now received the 
decided approbation of the Public for 
more than forty years. The publica- 
tion of Four editions, with successive 


improvements, during that period, 


and the sale of not less than twenty. 
five thousand copies, must be regard. 


ed asa very unequivocal proof of pub. 
lic favour. 


In the edition now offered to the 
public, it is intended that the four 


last volumes shall consist entirely of. 


criginal articles, in order that an o 

portunity may be afforded of exhi- 
biting the Arts and Sciences in 
their latest state of improvement, 
To this part, which is to be consi- 
dered as distinct from the original 
body of the work, a Dissertation will 
be prefixed, on a plan analogous to 
that of the Discours Preliminaire of 
D? Alembert, prefixed to the French 
Encyclopedie, and justly regarded as 
one of the great ornaments of that 
celebrated work. In consequence of 
the ‘rapid progress which various 
branches of science have made since 
the period when that discourse was 
written, it is, of course, susceptible 
of most important improvements ;— 
and the whole might probably be 
cast, with advantage, into a different 
form. Besides exhibiting a general 
map of the various departments of 
Human Knowledge, and of their con- 
nexion with one another, it will m- 
clude a view of the leading steps in 
the advancement of the Arts and 
Sciences since the revival of letters 
in Europe ; and in icular, an 
Historical Sketch of the Progress 
which has been made since Lord Ba- 
con’s time, in the several branches of 
Metaphysical, Moral, and Political 
Philosophy, as well asin those branches 
of Mathematical and Physical science, 
to which his speculations have been 
considered as more directly subset- 
vient. In the composition of this part 
of the work, the Proprietors state, that 
they have reason toexpect the assist- 
ance of Mr Dugald Stewart, on Mo- 
ral and Political Philosophy 5—Pro- 
fessor Playfair, on Mathematics and 


Physics ;—and Sir Humphry Davy, — 


on the Philosophy of Chemistry. 7 
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dhe following are the conditions of 


ublication. 

1. ‘The work to consist of Twenty- 
four Volumes, handsomely printed, 
with a greatly improved set of En- 
gravings, to the number of Six Hun- 
dred and upwards. | 

IT, It will be published in Parts, 
ot Half-Volumes, each consisting of 
fifty sheets letter-press, and in general 
accompanied by Fifteen Plates. 

Ill. The first part of Volume First 
will be published on Ist February 
1813, anda part, or Half- Volume, wi/l 
Le regularly published on the first day 
af cach month, till the whole be complet- 
ed 5 and as the printing of the Work 
is very considerably advanced, pur- 
chasers may depend on a regularity of 
publication, which has not hitherto 
attended any similar undertaking. 

IV. ‘The price of each Part to be 
Eighteen Shillings in Boards, to be 
paid on delivery. 

V. The last four Volumes of this 
edition, forming a distinct alphabetical 
arrangement,willbe composed entirely 
of eriginal Articles, written by persons 
of the first literary eminence, purposcly 
that all the most important Discover- 
ics and Improvements in the Sciences, 
Arts,- and Manufactures, may be 
brought down to the latest date: an 
advantage which similar undertakings 
published progressively during a pe- 
riod of ten or twelve years, cannot 
possibly possess. Of these four vo- 
lumes, it is the intention of the Pro- 
prietors to print an extended impres- 
-ton, in order that the possessors of any 
former edition of the Encyclopedia 
may be enabled to complete the same, 
by the purchase of this supplementary 
work, 

The first meeting of the Royal So- 
ciety, this season, took place onthe 5th 
of November, when a communication 
trom Sir Humphrey Davy to the Pre- 
sident, was read. It contained an 
account of anew and very extraordi- 
nary detonating substance, which Sir 


Humphrey formed by the action of 


chlorine on ammonia, and which he 
regards as a compound of chlorine 
and azote. It appears in the form of 
a yellow oil, it freezes by cold, and 
becomes elastic by heat, and explodes 
most violently, either by gentle heat 
or by friction ; it seems to be by far 
the most powerful detonating com- 
pound Known. Sir Humphrey, in 
operating on a particle not bigger 
than a grain of mustard seed, was se- 
verely wounded m the eye by the 
explosion. We are, however, able to 
state, that he is recovering, and that 
no permanent danger, it is hoped, 
will result from the accident. It has 
been supposed, on the authority of a 
private letter, that a similar substance 
has been discovered in France, but 


the preparation of it has been con- | 


cealed with a view of applying it to 
the purposes of war. 

Archdeacon Coxe will publish, en 
the 20th of the present month, Me- 
moirs of the Kings of Spain of the 
House of Bourbon, from the Acees- 
sion of Philip the Fifth to the Death 
of Charles the Third, 1700—1783, 
with an. Introduction relative to the 
Government and State of Spain. It 
will be drawn f:om original Docu- 
ments and secret Papers, many of 
which have never been published, and 
form three volumes quarto. 

Mr Charles Bell is preparing for 
publication, Engravings from Speci- 
mens of Morbid Parts preserved in 
his Collection at Windmili-street, 
and selected from the Divisions in- 
scribed Urethra, Vesica, Ren, Morbo- 
saet Licsa. It will be published in 
four Fascicali, of ten plates cach, in 
folio. 

Dr Thomas Thomson, author of 
“The System of Chemistry,” &c. 
is about to publish a new Philosophi- 
cal Journal, entitled, “ Annals of 
Mechanical Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, and the Arts.’ The 
first Number will appear on the Ist 
of January, and the work will be con- 
tinued monthly. 

Mrs 
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Mrs Cowley’s Works, in 3 vols. 
Svo. including all the retouchings 
and improvements that can be disco- 
vered amongst the papers of the au- 
thoress, will shortly be published. 

The Magazin Encyclopedique, the 
most extensively circulated literary 
journal published on the Continent, 
we are told, vends only about 2000 
per month, being less than half the 
number of the Monthly Magazine, 

Splendid engravings and magnifi- 
centtypography are now carried on at 
Paris, to the highest pitch. At least, 
twenty great works are in progress, 
the cost of which will be no less than 
two hundred guineas per book. At 
the head-of all the subscriptions ap- 
pear the names of the Emperor and 
Empress, of the members of the im- 
perial family, and often of the mar- 
shals and other great officers of that 
empire. Distinguished titles continue 
to be bestowed also on men of letters 
and artists, and all other public en- 
couragements are given to literature 
and science. | 

A new Greek Delectus, on the 
plan of Dr Valpy’s Latin Deiectus, 
is in the press. 

The Elements of English Gram- 
mar, with numerous exercises, ques- 
tions for examinations, and notes for 
the use of the advanced student, is pre- 
paring by the Rev. W. Allen, master 
of the Grammar School, Newbury. 

A History of Windsor and its 
Neighbourhood, is in the press. It 
will be printed on imperial quarto, 
accompanied by many valuable and 
elegant engravings, 

(The three preceding works are 
announced from the press of Mr Val- 
py ; and we feel ourselves called up- 
en, as an act of public duty, to ex- 
press our satisfaction at the activity 
of his truly classical office, which ap- 
pears calculated to vindicate the li- 
terary character of our metropolitan 
Printing offices. Mr Valpy has, in 


two or three years, risen superior to 


the tardy, capricious, and sordid, pa- 
tronage of the booksellers, and js 
within himself, at once, a printer and 
a patron.) 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


IEW of the Political State of 
Scotland at Michaelmas 
with a Supplement exhibiting the votes 


at the General Election in 1812.—To _ 


which is prefixed, An Account of the 


Forms of Procedure at Elections in 


Scotland,—with an Abstract of the 
Setts or Constitutions of the Royal 
Burghs. By James Bridges, Esq. 
Writer to the Signet. 

(In giving an account of the proce- 
dure at elections, the Editor has fol- 
lowed the plan of tracing the writ 
from its origin to its final execu- 
tion. The Jntimation of the writ, the 
proceedings at County and Burgh meet- 
ings, and the Sheriff’s Return, are thus 
explained separately in their order ; 
and the different relative writings, 
comprising Minutes of County and 
Burgh meetings, are exemplified in a 
variety of forms. 

The Setts of the Burghs are abrid- 
ged from the Books of Convention. 

In the Supplement, now published, 
the county rolls are brought up to the 
late general election ; and the votes 
in the contested counties, and at the 
whole burgh-elections, are stated par- 
ticularly.) 

Outlines of Oriental Philology, 
comprehending the grammatical prin- 
ciples of the Hebrew, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, Arabic, and Abyssinian langua- 
ges, for the use of the Students of 
eastern languages in the University 
of Edinburgh, 8vo. 1812. 

The Scottish Adventurers; or, The 
way to rise. By Hector Macneill, 
Esq. Second Edition, with altera- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
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SIR GUYON. A Romauni. 


SIR Guyon was wand’ring at close of the 
day, 
When its radiance repos’d on the billow ; 
_ And bright was the sea-bird that rock'd on 
the spray, 
Where the foam curl’d white for its pil- 
low. 


Not a breeze from the mountains or wood- 
lands had swept ; 
O’er the sea-surf, in trembling emotion ; 
And lovely the moon-beam thet silently slept 
On the beautiful breast of the ocean. 


The night-bird had woke its response from 
the grove, 
To welcome the spirit of even, 
That descended array’d in the emblems of 
Love, 
And its veil was the twilight of Heaven. 


The radiance of night was begemming the 
sky, 
While the spirits of millions ascended ; 
And sweet was the lay of the ransom’d on 
high, 
From their lyres in extasy blended. 


Sir Guyon, he paus'd, for a transport of joy 
Was spread o’er his bosom of sadness, 
The warm tear of rapture was bright on his 

eye, 
And his heart-strings dilated with glad- 
ness. 
His soul in the dream of Elysium is lapt, 
In its fine choral pauses and numbers ; 
His thoughts in the visions of angels are 
wWrapt, 
As they hung o’er his sanctified slumbers. 


When suddenly burst on his dreaming eye 
bright, 
A being in beauty immortal ; 
In his hand was a magical mirror of light, 
And the keys of Eternity’s portal. 


His face was the sun on the mountain of 
snow, 
His wings were the radiance of even ; 
Hiis zone was the colours that blend in the 
bow 
When it spans the dark arches of Heaven. 


He descended, while Guyon in extasy gaz'd, 
Ail hush'd was each ruder emotion ; 

On bis bosom the star of eternity blaz’d, 
Like a gem on the breast of the ocean. 


In accents more sweet than the songs of the 
blest, 
To wear out the traces of sorrow, 
The Angel of Merey Sir Guyon address'd, 
And told him of life’s latest morrow. 


*‘ Behold in this mirror the wonders of 


Truth, 
When allied to Religion and Duty ; 
They flourish immortal : eternal in youth ; 
And deathless the bud of their beauty. 


L.o! these that you see, rob’d in raiment di- 
vine, 
In garments more white than the billow, 


Where the beams of the moon on its wide 


surface shine, 
And the sea-maid is rock’d on her pillow ; 


Are the thousands who pass’d through the 
dark ocean flood 
Of suffering, of death, and of danger, 
Whose relicts are swaddled and shrouded in 
blood, 
Afar in the land of the stranger. 


Their souls are refin’d from each merciless 
stain, 
That passion and pride had engendered, 
Now pure as their God they shall ever re- 
main, 
And eternal their joys shall be render’d. 


This Key is the passport of virtue and love, 
Absolv’d from their weakness and errors, 


Shall open the regions of glory above, 
Shall disarm death and hell of their ter- 


rors. 


This Key shall be thine, when returning from 
sin 
In pardoning mercy forgiven ; 
When pure from pollution, and hallow’d 
within, 


Thy angel shall call thee to heaven. 


For lo! on yon bridge, that bestrides the 


dark flood, 
Bounding time and cternity ever; 
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What legions are passing, who faithful have 
stood, 
Nor Death from their portion shall sever. 


This road is the stay of Religion and Truth, 
It is faith in a Saviour immortal ; 
Shall guide them safe home to the regions 
of youth, 
Beyond nature’s dark bounded portal. 


Then take thou these emblems, awake and 
arise, 
Life’s journey is over to-morrow 3; 


Press onward, thy home is that joy in the © 


skics, 
Where the pilgrim shall rest from his sor~ 
row.” 


He said, then more swift than the whirl- 
wind’s wing, 
Filed far thro’ the regions of Heaven ; 
And sweet was the music from voice and 
from string, 
As he soar’d by the Palace of Even. 


Sir Guyon awoke from his dreaming bed 
low, 
His heart beat with love and devotion ; 
While brightly the moon beams in extasy 
glow, 
On the surf-cover’d breast of the ocean. 


Banks of the Annan, 
Noi. 24th, 1812, 


Wo. S. IrnviInG. 


MY HEART IS IN SCOTLAND. 


MY heart is in Scotland, my heart is not 
here, 

{ left it at hame with a lass I love dear; 

When the evening Star comes o’er the knowe 
tops of green, . 

I bless his fair light, and I think on my Jean. 

What distance can fasten, what Country can 
bind, 

The flight of my soul or the march of my 
mind! 

Come wealth, or come want, or come weal, 
or come woe, 

My heart is in Scotland wherever I go. 


That night of farewell by the flower blos- 
som'’d knowe, 

The fair lamps of Heaven more lovely did 
howe; 


Earth's eciling was flaming in the moon's 
silver gleam, 

Her green woods and fountains were all! in 
a leam ; 

Our wet eyes to Heaven in transport we 
threw, 

And our souls talk'd of love, for our hearts 
Were fou’ : 

0” her last parting kiss on my lips aye will 
glow ; 

My heart is in Scotland wherever I go. 


O where are love’s gloaming walks "mang 
the new dew, 

The white faulding arms and the red rosie 
mou’! 

The kind woving tongue dropping honey of 
love, 

And the talk of twa e’en which a statue 
could move. 

I left them in Nithsdale’s sweet valley at 
hame, 

And far frae the Haven which hauds them I 
came 

Tho’ hills tow'r between us, and waters wide 
tlow, 

My heart isin Scotland wherever I go. 


How silent we met, and how lonesome the 
grove, 

The lovely moon welcom’d, and kend of out 
love ; 

The wind ‘mang the branches hung listen- 
ing and lowne, 

And the sweet flowers blush’d love with theit 
blooming heads down 3 

The hours seem’d but mutes, sae lightsome 
they flew, 


Her arms clasped kinder, mare sweet her 


lips grew ; 
Till the sun’s ruddy locks set the Jand ina 
lowe, 
My heart is in Scotland wherever I go. 


O England is fertile and pleasant to eee, 
The leal lowe of love lights each blythe 
maiden’s e’e 
Her early flowers flush by her forests 0 
een 
Fresit flows her fountains fair woodland be- 
tween, 
Her honey smell’d fruits dropping down 
frae the bough, 
And ye tread her ripe berries amang the new 
dew ; 
But the land of my love is the dearest | 
know, 
For my heart is in Scotland wherever I go 


- LONDON, HIDALLAN- 
20th Oct. 1312. 4 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday November 24, 


JHE new parliament was this day open- 

ed by commissioners appointed by his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and on 
Wednesday the Commons attended with 
Mr Abbot at their head, who had been cho- 
sen Speaker of that House. The Royal appro- 
bation of the choice having been given by the 
Commissioners, the usual privileges, namely, 
freedom of speech in debate, freedom from 
arrest for their persons, their servants, and 
their estates; free access to his Majesty 
whenever the occasion might require, and 
that the most favourable construction might 
be put upon all their acts—were claimed 
and granted. The Commons then retired 
from the bar. Thursday and Friday was 
occupied ‘in administering the oaths to the 
Noble Lords who attended, and on 


Monday, November 30th, 


The Prince Regent proceeded in Royal state 
from Carlton House, and opened the Ses- 
sion of Parliament, in the House of Lords, 
by the following speech from the throne, 
the Commons being in attendance :— 


TUE PRINCE REGENT’S SPEECH. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“It is with the deepest concern that I 
am obliged to announce to you, at the open- 
ing of this Parliament, the continuance of 
his Majesty's lamented indisposition, and the 
diminution of the hopes which I have most 
anxiously entertained of his recovery. 

** The situation of public affairs has in- 
duced nie to take the earliest opportanity of 
meeting you after the late Elections. I am 
persuaded you will cordially participate in 
the satisfaction which I derive from the im- 
provement of our prospects during the course 
of the present year. 

** The valour and intrepidity displayed by 
his Majesty's forces and those of his allies 
in the Peninsula, on eo many occasions dur- 
ing this campaign, and the consummate skill 
and judgment with which the operations 
have been conducted by General the Marquis 
of Wellington, have led to consequences of 
the utmost importance to the common cause. 

*t By transferring the war into the inferior 

Dec. 1812. 
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of Spain, and by the glorious and ever-meme 
orable victory obtained at Salamanca, he has, 
compelled the enemy to raise the siege of 
Cadiz ; and the Southern Provinces of that 
kingdom have been delivered from the 
power and arms of France. 

** Although I cannot but regret that the 
efforts of the enemy, combined with a view 
to one great operation, have rendered it 
necessary to withdraw from the siege of 
Rurgos, and to evacuate Madrid, for the pur-’ 
pose of concentrating the main body of the 
Allied Forces ; these efforts of the enemy 
have, nevertheless, been attended with im- 
portant sacrifices on their part, which must 
materia’'y contribute to extend the resources 
and facil:tate the exertions of the Spanish na- 
tion. 

*¢ T am confident I may rely on your de- 
termination to continue to afford every an! 
in support of a contest which has given to 
the Continent of Europe the example of 
persevering, and successful resistance to the 
power of France, and on which not only 
the independence of the Nations of the 
Peninsula, but the best interests of his 
Majesty's dominions essentially depend. 

** I have great pleasure in communica- 
ting to you, that the relations of peace and 
friendship have been restored between his 
Majesty and the Courts of St Petersburgh 
and Stockholm. 

** I have directed copies of the Treaties 
to be laid before you. 

‘In a contest for his own Sovereign 
rights, and for the independence of his do- 
minions, the Emperor of Russia has had to 
oppose a large proportion of the military 
power of the French Government, assisted, 
by its Allies, and by the Tributary States 
dependent upon it. 

‘* The resistance which he has opposed 
to eo formidable a combination, cannot fail 
to excite sentiments of lasting admiration, 

‘« By his own magnanimity and perseve. 
rance, by the zeal and disinterestedness of alt 
ranks of his subjects, and by the gaHantry, 
firmness, and intrepidity of his forces, the 
presumptuous expectations of the enemy 
have been signally disappointed. 

‘* ‘Phe enthusiasm of the Russian nation 
has increased with the difficulties of the 


contest, and with the dangers with which © 


they were surrounded. They have gub- 


mitted to saerifices of which there arc few 
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examples in the history of the world; and 
{ indulge the confident hope, that the de- 
termined perseverance of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty will be crowned with ultimate success; 
and that this contest, in its result, will 
have the effect of establishing, upon a foun- 
dation never to be shaken, the security and 
independence of the Russian empire. 

_ “ The proof of confidence which I have 
received from his Imperial Majesty, in the 
measure which he has adopted of sending 
his fleets to the ports of this country, is in 
the highest degree gratifying tome; and his 
Imperial Majesty may most fully rely on my 
fixed determination to afford him the most 
cordial support in the great contest in 
which he is engaged. 

**T have the satisfaction further to ac- 
quaint you, that I have concluded a Treaty 
with his Sicilian Majesty, supplementary to 
the Treaties of 1808 and 1809. 

_ “ As soon as the ratifications shall have 
been exchanged, I will direct a copy of this 
Treaty to be laid before you. 

__“ My object has been to provide for the 


more extensive application of the military. 


force of the Sicilian Government to offen- 
sive operations ; a measure which, combin- 
ed with the liberal and enlightened princi- 
ples.which happily prevail in the councils 
of his Sicilian Majesty, is calculated, I 
trust, to augment his power and resources, 
and at the same time render them essential- 
ly serviceable to the common cause. 

** The declaration of war by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America was 


made under circumstances which might. 


have afforded a reasonable expectation that 
the amicable relations between the two na- 
tions would not long be interrupted. It is 
with sincere regret that 1 am obliged to ac- 
quaint you, that the conduct and preten- 
sions of that Government have hitherto 
prevented the conclusion of any pacific ar- 
rangement. 

“« Their measures of hostility have been 
principally directed against the adjoining 
British provinces, and every effort has been 
made to seduce the inhabitants of them 
from their allegiance to his Majesty. 


The proofs, however, which ] have re- 


ceived of loyalty and attachment from his 
Majesty's subjects in North America are 
highly satisfactory. 

“* The attempts of the enemy to invade 
Upper Canada have not only proved abor- 
tive, but by the judicious ts of 
the Governor General, and by the skilJ and 
have been conducted, the forces of the 
enemy, asserabled for that purpose in one 


guartcr, have been compelled to capitulate, 
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and in another have been-eompletely de. 
feated. 

_ “« My best efforts are mot wanting for 
the restoration of the relations of peace and 
amity between the two countries; but, un- 
til this object can be attained without sacri- 
ficing the maritime rights of Great Britain, 
I shall rely upon your cordial support in « 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“‘T have directed the estimates for the 
services of the ensuing year to be laid bes 
fore you, and I entertain no doubt of your 
readiness to furnish such supplies as may 
enable me to provide for the great interests 
committed to my charge, and which afford 
the best prospect of bringing the contest in 
which his Majesty is engaged to a success-. 
ful termination. 


** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The approaching expiration of the 
Charter of the East India Company renders — 
it necessary that I should call your early 
attention to the propriety of providing ef- 
fectually for the future government of the 
provinces of India. 

“* In considering the variety of interests 
which are connected with this important 
subject, I rely on your wisdom for making 
such an arran t as may best promote 
the prosperity of the British possessions in 
that quarter, and at the same time secure 
the greatest advantages to the commerce 
and revenue of his Majesty’s dominions. 

T have derived great satisfaction from, 
the success of the measures which have 
been adopted for suppressing ‘the spirit of 
outrage and insubordination which had ap- 
peared in some parts of the country, and 
from the disposition which has been mani- 
fested to take advantage of the indemnity.’ 
held out to the deluded by the wisdom and 
benevolence of Parliament. 

“I trust I shall never have occasion to 
lament the recurrence of atrocities so repug- 
nant to tbe British character; and that all 
his, Majesty's subjects will be impressed 
with the conviction, that the happiness of . 
individuals, and the welfare of the State, 
equally depend upon a strict obedience t 
the laws, and an attachment to our excel- 
lent constitution. 

“In the loyalty of his Majesty's people, 
and in.the wisdom of Parliament, I have 
reason to place the fullest confidence. The 
same firmness and perseverance W 
have been manifested on so many and 
such trying occasions will not, I am 
persuaded, be wanting, at a. time when 
the eyes of all Europe, and of —- 
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ere fixed upon you. I can assure you, 
that, in the exercise of the great trust re- 
posed in me, I have no sentiment so near 
my heart as the desire to promote, by every 
means in my power, the real prosperity and 
lasting happiness of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects.” 

The Prince Regent then retired ; and the 
Lord Chancellor having taken the woolsack, 
read the speech, which was again read by 
the Clerk. 

Lord Longford then rose to move an Ad- 
dress to His Royal Highness in answer to 
his most Gracious Speech. His Lordship 


* chietly adverted to the affairs of Spain, the 


prosperous state of which he attributed to 
‘the abic and gallant conduct of Lord Wel- 
Jington. He-said, that, although the peo- 
ple of this country sustained a very enor- 
mous taxation, yet, if the horrors and dis- 
tresses which prevailed throughout erery 
other country of Europe could be kept 
from our plains by such means, he thought 
this country had no reason to repine. One 


_ Of the advantages of the prosperous state of 


affairs in Spain was, the success of the Em- 
peror of Russia against the hostile aggres- 
sions of Bonaparte, whose force was weak- 
ened by his overthrew in the Peninsula. Af- 
ter adverting to the other topics in the Prince 
Regent’s Speech, he concluded by moving 
an Address, which was, as usual, an echo 
of the Speech from the Throne. 

Lord Roile seconded the address. 

The Marquis Wellesley did not mean to 
oppose the address ; but wished to state to 
their Lordships his opinion on the conduct 
f the war we were carrying on in Spain. 
That war, he contended, was not conducted 
on a scale of adequate vigour; and he en- 
tered into a variety of statements to shew, 
that all the brilliant successes of. our troops 
in that quarter had been lost by the neglect of 
ininisters in not sending out reinforcements 
to enable them to follow up their victories. 
When Lord Wellington, (the Marquis ob- 
served,) advanced in the expectation of 
powerful co-operation on the other side of 
the Peninsula, which had been concerted 
with him in March, when he was before 
Badajoz, he remained a considerable time 
on the frontier, expecting that this would 
prevent the large corps of Suchet from join- 
ing with Soult’s. Although, however, he 
knew not of the Sicilian armament being on 
the coast of Catalonia, he had heard of Su- 
ehet having detached a large body of troops 
to join Joseph, on the 17th of July. He 
was then obliged to commence, not a feign- 
ed, but a real retreat, which he continued 
on the 18th, 19th, 20th, 2Ist, and till late 
on the 22d. Why did he so ?—because he 
was deficient in his supplies pf money ; it 
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being a matter of public notoricty that he 
had not 20,000 dollars in the military 
chest; and he (Marquis W.) believed that 
the richest brigade in the army had not three 
doliars. So much was he reduced, that he 
was obliged to make use of 47,000 dollars 
which were sent from Cadiz for the express 
use of Don Carlos Espana’s corps. Here, 
then, was full proof of the insutticiency of 
the system which Ministers had pursued. 
The battle of Salamanca, so glorious in it- 
self, was atchieved from no adequacy of 
means, but in consequence of an error or 
the enemy; and was that a subject on 
which to build the future success of the 
campaign ? ‘That victory had produced its 
effects ; but were they permanent ?—With 
respect to the failure of success at Burgos, 
he was so far from being disappointed, that 
he protested he did not know how he (Lord 
W.) could have taken it, unless by a mira- 
cle; for to reduce such a fortress by two 
18-pounders, could amount to little less 
than a miracle. In the month of May, 
when Ministers knew that he was about to 
advance into Spain, and that the greater 
part of the French tyoops were drawn to- 
wards Russia, was it common sense not to 
have taken every measure, for reinforcing 
our army ? Instead of that, on the 2Ist of 
October, he began his retreat from Burgos, 
and on the 25th he found the enemy cone 
siderably stronger than him, particularly in 
cavalry ; and on the 24th he had only been 
joined by 1500 guards. Other regiments 
had been obliged to be sent round from Co- 
runna to Lisbon, from which they could 
not join him before next campaign. Like 
all the rest of the system, though, in his 
conscience, he believed jt was done with 
the best intentions; yet ministers only did 
a little, not the whole; and they might as 
well, in fact, do nothing at all. The Sici- 
lian expedition had, instead of taking pos- 
session of Tarragona, or Barcelona, at last, 
at Alicant, became extinct, as to the operas _ 
tions of the war. As to the effect of Ballas- 
teros’s force, in preventing a Junction be- 
tween Soult and Suchet, any one who had 
unfortunately met a Spanish army, as he 
had done, must know, that there could not 
be such a joke as the bare idea of such a 
thing: for, if Bailasteros had attempted 
such a thing, he would have been annihilae 
ted. He trusted, however, to -be able to 
convince the Prince, the Parliament, and 
the country, that all our resources ought, 
for a time, to be.employed in endeavouring 
most vigorously to expel the French from 
Spain. Russia expected that such would 
~ have been the case, when she becamd pre- 
pared to resist the menaces of France ; but 
in this, Ministers had so 8 
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cause of Russia, He wished to have seen 4 
co-operation on the part of Sweden. There 
was an expedition, to be Sure, projected by 


: the Crown Prince, but after part of it being 


on board our transports, the Crown Prince 
told them, that his soldiers were otherwise 
engaged. The abandonment of this expedi- 
tion was attended with this consequence, 
that a large body of troops, under Victor, 
advanced from Swedish Pomerania, and e- 
nabled Bonaparte sooner to enter Moscow. 

He was at a loss to know what assistance 
we had rendered Russia, unicss it were fifty 
thousand stand of arms, and Lords Cath- 
cart and Walpole. His Lordship was sur- 
prised that no mention was made, in the 
speech, of the Catholic claims; and he ho- 
ped that the discussion of the East India 
charter would come on early in the session. 
His Lordship concluded by saying, that, 
concurring as he did with the address, he 
should not move an amendment to it. 

The Eari of Liverpool contended that 
every justifiable exertion had been made by 
Ministers in the cause of Spain. Would it 
be politic, (he asked,) for the sake of a for- 
midable exertion in one campaign, to ex- 
haust the means of supporting future cam- 
paigns ? Was it not the duty of government 
and of Parliament to look to the wants of 
the country, not for one year only, but for 


-futurity ? He desired to know what addi- 


tional exertions could have been made ? 
They had, in effect, grown with the progress 
of the war; and looking back to the proud- 
est period of our history—to the wars of 
William Lil and of Marlborough—they 
qrould bear a comparison with any exertions 
this country had made. He would beg leave 
to state a fact, which the House might not 
generally be aware of. It was, that indepen- 
dent of the force required for the mainten- 
ance of our Indian empire, our colonial pos- 
séssions, and for our domestic defence, on 
the 25th of June, we had in Sicily, the 
Mediterranean, and the. Peninsula, a force 
of 127,000 men—( Hear, hear ! )—of which 
the British troops, including ef course the 
Gerraans, amounted to 91,000, while the 
Portuguese might be reckoned at 36,000. 
This was altogether independent of the 
Spanish armies. In June last, Lord Wel- 
lington had not fewer than 58,000 British 
troops under his command exclusive of 
Portuguese.—He had also to observe, that 
as the Russian war was foreseen so early as 
Christmas, so the scale of exertions this 
‘year had been suited to that important di- 
version. Since the 24th of December last, 
not fewer than 20,000 men and 7000 hor- 
ses, had been conveyed to the Peninsula in 
one year, (hear.) At present he conceived 
it-would be improper te enter into the dis- 


cussion of our relations with Sweden. : Thiy 
only he would observe, that there existed @ 
thorough confidence between the two Go- 
vernments ; and that Russia, on her 

was not dissatisfied with the conduct of that 
power. The Noble Lord regretted that the 
Catholic question had been omitted in the 
spedch. He (Lord Liverpool) would de- 
clare, that.on this subject he had never been 
able to see his way clearly to any satisfactory 
adjustment. Entertaining that opinion, he 
thought it more manly ‘to state it, than un- 
der the cloak of guards, to seek means by 
which the claims of the Catholics might be 
ultimately defeated. 

Lord Grenville then rose, and re-stated 
at considerable length the views on which 
he had originally opposed the prosecution 
of the war in the Peninsula. He had nevet 
entertained the base thought of truckling to 
Franee, but had always recommended a 
prepared, combined, and effectual resistance, 
wherever effectual military co-operation 
could be produced. Had there been any 
combination, any concerted exertion, any 
unanimous effort on the part of the Spanish 
Government in favour of that cause, ih 
which he did deny that the peasantry had 
shewn a general ardour? No! the Noble 
Lord had allowed, that his objects failed 
because there was not sufficient co-operation 
on the part of Spain to atchieve them ; that 
is, because the Noble Lord had relied for 
the 50th time on the Spanish armies, and 
had for the 50th time been deceived. Bet- 
ter would ‘it have been at once to confess, 
that the country could not support so ruin 
ous a war, than to plead guilty to the blind 
infatuation, that the failure of the war was 
owing, not to the want of skill in the excel- 
lent commander,—not to the want of bra- 
very in heroic soldiers,—but because the 
Noble Lord, and his friends, after ycars of 
damning experience, could ‘not yet appre 
ciate the character of the Spanish govcrn- 
ment. 

’ After some observations from Lord Be 
thurst and others, the address was then & 
greed to without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
‘Tuesday Nov. 24 
The members having returned from 


hearing the Commission read in the Upper 


House, Sir J. Nichol, in a speech descriptive 
of the qualifications and talents necessary 
to centre in the Gentleman whom they 
should choose for their Speaker, 
which, he observed, 
ately recognized as portrai . 
highly-gifted individual, who had, during 
four Parliaments, presided over theif A 
ceedings ; concluded by moving, HOD 
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fion. C. Abbott do take the Chair of this 
House.—Mr Cartwright seconded the mo- 
tion, which was unanimously concurred in. 
—Mr Abbott was then conductéd to the 
Chair in form, returned thanks, and hoped 
he should receive the support of the House, 
while he devoted himself to its service. 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday were 
employed in the swearing in of Members. 

Monday, Novembci 30. 

Upon the return of the Speaker from the 
House of Lords, he read the Regent's speech, 
when 

Lord Clive rose for the purpose of moving 
an address in answer to it ; and after pro- 
nouncing a handsome eulogium on the ta- 
lents of the Marquis of Weliington, and the 
gallantry of his troops, he directed the at- 
tention of the House to the affairs in the 
North of Europe, and to the advantages 
that would result from the treaties conclud- 
ed with Russia and Sweden. He cominent- 
ed both on the cause and on the eflects of 
the war with Alexander, bestowing a high 
panegyric on the conduct of that Prince. 
After discussing all the remaining topics in- 
troduced into the Regent's Speech, he con- 
eluded with moving the address, which, as 
usual, was the echo of the whole and every 
part of it. 

Mr Hart Davis seconded the address ; 

Mr Canning rose, and on the conduct of 
the war in Spain, and our relations with 
Sweden, urged nearly the same arguments 
against the policy pursued by the British 
Government, as used by the Marquis 
Wellesley in the House of Lords, on the 
same evening. With respect to the war 
in America, he also blamed Ministers for 
not having prosecuted it with more vigour. 
Kvery effurt, he insisted, should be used to 
extend the scale of warfare, and make 
it decisive’ He would touch on but one 
topic more; one omitted in the address. 
He meant the consideration of what were 
called the Catholic claims.—( Hear, hear.) 
-—The House must be certain that this 
question must soon come on.——He had most 
willingly resigned it to the hands of that 
venerable and patriarchal person, (Mr Grat- 
tan) who had so often brought forward this 
question in that House. 

Lord Castlereagh entered at considerable 
length into a defence of the conduct of Mi- 
nisters respecting their transactions with 
foreign countries during the last six months. 
With respect to Spain, he said, that with- 
in the present year the Government had 
made as great exertions as they could ; that 
an additional force, at Icast of 20,000 men, 
had been sent to Lord Wellington, and that 
no greater exertions could have been. The 
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Right Hon. Gent. had express¢d séme dis~ 
approbation of the conduct of government 
in their late treaty with Sweden. He was 
not at liberty to disclose all the circum- 
stances ; but he could assure the House 
that every act of the Swedish government 
was done in concert with Great Britain.— 

The Right Hon. Gent. had censured Mis 
nisters for not having carried on the war 
more vigorously against America. In this 
he also laboured under an error.—A nego~ 
ciation for an amicable adjustment had beet 
for a considerable time going on with the 
UnitedStates, and there existed some reasons 
able expectation that it might be brought 
to a favourable termination. 

Mr Whitbread, after various allusions to 
incidental topics, and after remarking that 
he could not agree in any thing that regards 
ed our boasted successes, while the country 
was in such a state of lamentabie distress, 
proceeded to blame the speech for omitting 
all notice of the state of lreland,—the depre- 
ciated state of the currency,—<and the une 
paralleled stagnation of our trade. The 
contest in Spain he had all along considered 
hopeiess ; and for this reason only, because 
we had not numbers sufficient to give any 
chance of success ; and the Spaniards them- 
selves had shewn the greatest degree of a- 
pathy in the cause. As to the result of the 
war in the north, his hopes were by no 
means sanguine ; but if the situation of the 
Continent of Europe be at the present mo- 
ment good for any thing, it is good for thivy 
—that Great Britain having been foiled in 
one quarter, and Napoleon being foiled in 
another, this appears to be the most prop@s 
season to enter into negociations for peace. 
Mr Whitbread after noticing, at some 
length, the tardy measure taken by Govern- 
ment to prevent war with America, ang 
adverting to the calamitous state of trade 
and manufactures, concluded with entreating 
the House not to suffer the present mo- 
ment to pass without converting it into the 
happy instrument of the re-establishment of 
peace. 1 am,” said he, ‘* willing to admit, 
that our exertions in Spain have been great 
and glorious ; yet, permit me, Sir, to say, 
that even after the battle of Salamanca, I 
was not so very sanguine as others in my 
expectations. We have since experienced 
reverses, and the prospect is materially 
changed. The Emperor of the French has 
also been disappointed, and his hopes have 
been foiled by an unexpected event; his 
forces have been diminished, and are dimi- 
nishing ; his difficulties and embarrasements 
are numerous and alarming; yet 1 cannot 
doubt of his ability to extricate hinself, 
and retire upon his resources in Poland. 
There must be an interval, which, if pro- 
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perly cultivated, may produce the happiest 
consquences, no less for this country than 
for all Europe, and suffering humanity. 
To peace we must look at last ; and why ne- 
glect it now, with the meaus and faculties 
in our possession ?”——He then proposed the 
amendment, which terminated by recom- 
mending to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, in the present state of affairs, when 
no dishonourable object could be imputed to 
Great Britain, Russia, or France, overtures 
for a general pacification of Europe. 

_ Sir G. Heathcoie seconded the amend- 
ment. He was not, he said, a man who wish- 
ed to press on the Prince Regent or his 
Ministers to sue untimely or fur an impro- 
per peace ; but when he had for a long time 
seen successive Ministers running a continu- 
ed career of war, be thought it time that 
this House should at least begin to think of 
peace. Asa friend to the country, he hop- 
ed there were many in the present Parlia- 
ment, who would preserve a political inde- 
pendence, and bend their attention solely to 
the true interests of the country. 

_ Mr Ponscnby expressed his regret that 
he was under the necessity of differing from 
the Amendment of his Hon. Friend. He 


wholly differed with him on the question of © 


peace; for he was convinced, that, so far 
from gaining, we should lose a great deal, 
by offering at this time to enter into a ne- 
gociation with the enemy, however embar- 
rassed his affairs. might be. He had no 
doubt but the enemy would take an unfair 
advantage of such an offer. 

Mr Elliott expressed himself to the same 
effect with Mr Ponsonby. : 
Mr Vernon opposed the Arhendment. 

_ After some farther discussion the Amend- 
ment was negatived without a division, and 
athe Address was agreed to. 
| Tuesday, December 1, 

On bringing up the report of the address 
gn answer to the Prince Regent’s speech, 

Mr Creevey objected, and insisted, that 
time ought to be given for considering the 
topics contained in the speech, before an ad- 
dress was agreed to. The Hon. Member 
then took a review of the financial situation 
of the country ; and declared, he would ne- 
ver consent to on increase of burdens being 
imposed on the people, for the purpose of 
prosecuting a war, the avowed objects of 
’ which were so hopeless. He moved that the 
report of the address shouid lie over a fort- 
wight. 

Mr S. Wortley was as anxious as any 
ene to obtain peace, but he was of opinion 
that peace, whenever it did come, must be 
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the act of the Government, and that we 
must not be driven into it by the distress of 
the people. 

Mr Wilberforce observed, that trusting 
his Majesty’s Ministers were impressed with 
the General feeling that peace, whenever it 
could be obtained with honour to the coune 
try, was desirable, and that any popular 
cry, or general expression of the country on 
the subject, which might induce the enemy 
to believe Government could not act inde 
pendent, wouid be injurious to that object, 
he could not but rejoice at the fate which 
attended his honcurable friend’s amendment. 

Mr Whitbread observed, that from the 
observations made on his amendment, it 
might be supposed he was the only man 
who had ever made a motion for peace; 
whereas, at the commencement of this most 
horrible war, Mr Fox moved an address to 
his Majesty, that an ambassador should be 
sent to Paris, and Lord Grey (then Mr Grey) 
made frequent motions to the same effect; 
and even his honourable friend (Mr Wilber- 
force) did himself bring forward such a 
motion (hear, hear !) and if his (Mr Whit- 
bread’s) amendment. were looked at, it 
would be found he had gone no further thaz 
to implore his Royal Highness to turn his 
thoughts to the subject of peace. ’ 

After some further discussion, in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked 
upon the finances of the country, and con- 
tended, that they were, by no means, in 60 
deranged a state as had been asserted by Mr 
Creevey, the address was read and agreed to, 
and ordered to be presented to the Prince 
Regent by the whole House on Wednesday, 
which was done accordingly. 


. Thursday, December 3. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Wellington, fer 
the victory of Salamanca, was unanimously 
agreed to.—Sir F. Burdett this occa 
sion to observe, that we had paid eleven 
millions for the raising of the siege of Cadiz 
He protested against this west of blood and 
treasure, and the delusion of voting thanks 


for victories which were followed by defeat 


and disappointment. The victory of Sala 
manca was inferior to that gained by the 
Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim, which 
had changed the face of Europe. The final 
object of the war was as far distant as evels 
and not likely to be attained. 


Friday, December 4. 


Lord Castlereagh delivered a message from 
the Prince Regent, respecting a pecumlary 
grant to the Marquis of Wellington, which 
was ordered to be considered on Monday. 
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AMERICAN WAR. 
(From the London Gazette.) 


DEFEAT OF ANOTHER AMERICAN ARMY 
IN CANADA. 


Extract of a Dispatch from Lieut. Gen. Sir 
G. Prevost, dated Montreal, October 21. 
1812. 


J] Have the satisfaction of reporting to your 

Lordship, that his Majesty’s forces, aided 
by the Militia and Indians stationed on the 
Niagara fronticr, have completely repelled a 
second attempt of the enemy to invade Up- 
per Canada; and that a victory has been 
gained, which has left in our possession nine 
hundred of the American army, and their 
Commander, Brigadier Gen. Wardsworth, 
who. surrendered himself, on the field of 
battle, to Major General Sheaffe.—His Ma- 
jesty, and the country, have to deplore the 
joss of an able, and most gallant officer, in 
Major General Brock, who fell early in the 
battle, at the head of the flank companies of 
the 49th regiment, while nobly encouraging 
them to sustain their position, in opposition 
to an infinifely superior force, until the re- 
inforcements he had ordered to advance to 
their support should arrive. 

For further particulars of this splendid af- 
fair beg leave to refer your Lordship to 
Major General Sheaffe’s report, herewith 
transmitted. 


Letter from Major General R. H. Sheaffe, to 
Sir G. Prevost, dated Fort George, Octo- 
ber 12, 1812. 


Sir,—I have the honour of informing 
your Excellency, that the enemy made an 
attack, with a considerable force, this morn- 
ing, before day-light, on the position of 
Queenstown. On receiving intelligence of 
it, Major-General Brock immediately pro- 
ceeded to that post, and I am excessively 
grieved in haying to add, that he fell whilst 
gallantly cheering his troops to an exertion 
for maintaining it. With him, the position 
was lost; but the enemy was not allowed 
to retain it long. Reinforcements having 
been sent up from this post, composed of re- 
gular troops, militia and Indians, a move- 
ment was made to turn his left, while some 
avtiliery, under the able direction of Captain 


Holcroft, supported by a body of infantry, 
engaged his attention in front. This oper- 
ation was aided, tuo, by the judicions oppo~ 
sition which Norton, and the Fadians with 
him, had takeu on the woody brew of the 
high ground above Queenstown. A couinus 
nication being thus opened with Chipawa, 
a junction was formed with succours that 
had been ordered from that post. The ene- 
my was then attacked, and, after a short, 
but spirited conflict, was completely defeat- 
ed. I had the satisfaction of receiving the 
sword of their commander, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Wardsworth, on the field of battle ; and 
many officers, with upwards of nine hun- 
dred men, were made prisoners, and more 
may yet be expected. A stand of colours, 
and one 6 pounder were also taken. The ac- 
tion did not terminate till nearly three o’- 
clock in the afternoon, and their loss in kil-, 
led and wounded must have been consider- 
able. Ours, I believe, to have been compa- 
ratively smal! in numbers; no officer was 
killed besides Major-General Brock, one of 
the most gallant and zealous officers in his 
Majesty's service, whose loss cannot be too 
much deplored, and Lieut.-Colonel M‘Don- 
ell, Provincial Aide-de-Camp, whose gallan- 
try and merit rendered him worthy of his 
chief. 

Capain Dennis and Williams, command- 
ing the flank companies of the 49th regi- 
ment, which were stationed at Queenstown, . 
were wounded, bravely contending, at the 
head of their men, against superior num- 
bers; but I am glad to have it in my power 
to add, that Captain. Dennis fortunately 
was able to keep the field, though with 
pain and difficulty ; and Captain Williams's 
wound is not likely to deprive me long of 
his services. 

I am particularly indebted to Captain 
Holcrott, of the Royal Artillery, for bis ju- 
dicious and skilful co-operation with the 
guns and howitzers under his immediate su- 
perintendancs, the well-directed fire from 
which contributed materially to the fortunate 
result of this day. . 

Captain Derenzy, of the 41st regiment, 
brought up the reinforcement of thet corps 
from Fort George: and Captain Bullock led 
that of the sare regiment from Chipawa; 
and under their cominand those detaghments 
acquitted themselves in such a manner 
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to sustain the reputation which the 41st re- 
giment had already acquired in the vicinity 
of Detroit. 

Major-General Brock, soon after his ar- 
rival at Queenstown, had sent down orders 
for battering the American Fort Niagara. 
Brigade-Major Evans, who was Ieft in 
charge of Fort George, directed the opera- 
tions against it with so much effect as to 
silence its fire, and to force the troops to 
abandon it, and by his prudent precautions 
he prevented mischief of a most serious 
nature, which otherwise might have been 
effected, the enemy having used heated shot 
in firing at Fort George. In those services 
he was most effectually aided by Colonel 
Claus (who remained in the fort at my de- 
sire,) and by Captain Vigoreux, of the 
royal engineers. Brigade-Major Evans also 
mentions the conduct of Captains Powell 
and Cameron, of the militia artillery, iv 
terms of commendation. 

Lieutenant Crowther, of the 4st regi- 
ment, had charge of two three-pounders 
that had accompanied the movement of our 
little corps, and they were employed with 
very good effect. 

Capt. Glegg, of the 49th regiment, Aid- 
de-Camp te our lamented friend and Gen- 
eral, afforded me most essential assistance : 
and I found the services of Lieutenant Fowl- 
er, of the 41st regiment, Assistant Deputy- 
Quarter-Master-General, very useful. I 
derived much aid too from the activity and 
intelligence of Lieutenant Kerr, of the Glen- 
gary fencibles, whom I employed in com- 
munications with the Indians and other 
flanking parties. 

I was unfortunately deprived of the aid 
of the experience and ability of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Myers, Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General, who had been sent up to Fort 
Erie a few days before, on duty which de- 
tained him there. 

Lieutenant-Colonels Butler and Clark, of 
the militia, and Captains Hatt, Durand, 
Rowe, Applegarth, James Crooks, Cooper, 
Robert Hamilton, M*Ewen, and Duncan 
Cameron, and Lieutenants Richardson and 
Thomas Butler, commanding flank compa- 
nies of the Lincoln and York Militia led 
their men into action with great spirit. Ma- 
jor Meritt, commanding the Niagara dra- 
gZo0ons, accompanied me, and gave me much 
assistance with part of his corps, Captain A. 
Hamilton, belonging to it, was disabled 
from riding, and attached himself to the 
guns yhder Captain Holcroft, who speaks 
highly of his activity and usefulness. I beg 
Jeave to add, that Volunteers Shaw, Thom- 
son, and Jarvis, attached to the flank com- 

ies of the 49th regiment, conducted 

ves with great spirit; the first was 


wounded, and the last taken prisoner ; | beg 
deave to recommend these young men to 
your Excellency’s notice. Norton is wound. 
ed, but not badly ; he and the Indians par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves, and | 
have very great satisfaction in assuring your 
Excellency, that the spirit and good conduct 
of his Majesty's troops, of the militia, and 
of the other provincial corps, were eminent- 
ly conspicuous on this occasion. 

I have not been able to ascertain yet the 
number of our troops, or of those of the 
enemy engaged ; ours, I believe, did not ex- 
ceed the number of the prisoners we have 
taken ; and their advance, which effected a 
landing, probably amounted to thirteen or 
fourteen hundred. 

I shall do myself the honour of transmit. 
ting to your Excellency further details when 
T shall have received the several reports of 
the occurrences which did not pass under my 
own observation, with the return of the 
casualties, and those of the killed and 
wounded, and of the ordnance taken. 

I have the honour to be, &c. (Signed) 

R. H. SHEAFFE, Major-General. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
LORD WELLINGTON’S RETREAT INTO 
PORTUGAL. 

(From the London Gazctie. ) 


Extract of dispatches from Licut.-Gencral the 
Marquis of Wellington 


Piticgua, Nov, 7. 1812 


The enemy repaired the bridge at Toro 
at a much earlier period than I expegfed. 
I therefore desired Sir Rowland Hill to con- 
tinue his march by Fontiveros upon Alba de 
Tormes ; and as soon as I found that he was 
sufficiently forward, I broke up, yesterday 
morning from the position which I had held 
in front of Tordesillas since the 30th of last 
month, and I am in march towards the 
hieghts of St Christoval, in front of Sala- 
manca. 

The enemy has not pressed at all upon 
the rear of the troops under Lieutenant 
General Sir Rowland Hill, nor have those 
on the Douro followed the march of the 
trogp> under my command ; I conclude 
that the two corps will unite, which, in or 
sequence of the situation of the Douro, 
could not prevent. 


Ciudad Rodrigo, Nov. 19. 


The troops under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Rowland Hill crossed the 
Tormes, at Alba, on the 8th go 
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tion on the heights of St Christoval de la 
Cuesta on the same day ; Brigadier-General 
Pack’s brigade occupying Aldea Lengua, 
and Brigadier-General Bradford’s Cabrerizos 
on the right and the British cavalry cover- 
ing our front. I had desired Lieutenant- 


Generali Sir Rowland Hill to occupy the 


town and castle of Alba, with Major-Gene- 
ral Howard’s brigade of the 2d division, 
leaving Lieutenant-General Hamilton's Por- 
tuguese division on the left of the Tormes 


_ to support those troops ; while the 2d divi- 


sion was posted in the neighbourhood of the 
fords of Encinas and Huerta; and the 3d 
and 4th divisions remained at Calvarassa de 
Ariba in reserve. 

On the 9th the enemy drove in the pic- 
quets of Major-General Long’s brigade of 
cavalry, in front of Alba ; and Major-Gene- 
ral Long was obliged to withdraw his troops 
through Alba on the morning of the 10th. 
In the course of the day, the enemy’s whole 
army approached our positions on the 
Tormes, and they attacked the troops in Al- 
ba with twenty pieces of cannon and a con- 
siderable body of infantry. They made no 
impression on them, however, and withdrew 
the cannon and greater part of the troops 


on that night, and this attack was never re- . 


newed. 

I inclose Hamilton's 
report to Sir Rewland Hill of the transac- 
tions at Alba, which were highly creditable 
to the troops employed. From the 10th till 
the 14th the time was passed in various re- 
connoissances, as well of the fords of the 
Tormes as of the position which the troops 
under my command occupied on the right 
of that river, in front of Salamanca—and on 
thel4th the enemy crossed that river in 
force, at three fords near Lucinas, about two 
leagues above Alba. 

I immediately broke up from St Christo- 
val, and ordeted the troops to move towards 
Arapiles ; and, as soon as I had ascertained 
the direction of the enemy’s march from the 
fords, I moved with the second division of 
infantry, and all the cavalry I could collect, 
to attack them ; leaving Licutenant Generai 
Sir Rowland Hill with the fourth, and 
Lieutenant General Hamilton’s divisions, in 
front of Alba, to protect.this movement, and 
the 3d division in reserve on the Arapiles, 
to secure the possession of that position. 

The enemy, however, were already too 
numerous, and too strongly posted at Mo- 
zarbes to be attacked ; and I confined my- 
eelf to a cannonade of their cavalry, under 
cover of which I reconnoitred their posi- 
tion, 

In the evening I withdrew all the troops 
from the neighbourhood of Alba to the Ara- 
piles, leaving a small Spanish garrison in 
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the castle, and haying destroyed the brid ze. 
In the course of the night and following 
morning I moved the greatest part of the 
troops through Salamanca, and placed Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Edward Paget with the 
Ist division of infantry on the right, at Al- 
dea Tejada, in order to secure that passage 
for the troops over the Zunguen, in case the 
movements of the enemy on our right flank 
should render it mecessary for me to make 
choice either of giving up my communica- 
tion with Ciudad Rodrigo or Salamanca. 
On the 15th, in the morning, I found the 
enemy fortifying their position at Mozarbes, 
which they had taken up the night before ; 
at the same time that they were moving 
bodies of cavalry and infantry towards their 
own left, and to our communications with 
Ciudad Rodrigo. It was obvious that it 
was the enemy’s intention to act upon our 
communications; and as they were toa 


strong, and too strongly posted for me to 


think of attacking them, I determined to 
move upon Ciudad Rodrigo. I therefore 
put the army in march in three columns, 
and crossed the Zunguen, and then passed 
the enemy’s flank, and encamped that night 
on the Vamusa. We continued our march 
successively on the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 
this day, when part of the army crossed the 
Agueda, and the whole will cross that river 
to-morrow. 

The enemy followed our movements on 
the 16th with a large body, probably the 
whole of the cavalry, and a considerable 
body of infantry, but they did not attempt 
to press upon our rear. ‘They took advan- 
tage of the ground to cannonade our rear- 
guard, consisting of the light division, un- 
der Major-General Charles Alten, on the 
17th, on its passage of the Huebra, at San 
Munoz, and thereby occasioned some loss. 

The troops have suffered considerably - 
from the severity of the weather, which, 
since the 15th, has been worse than I have 
ever known it at this season of the year. 

I am sorry to add, that we have had the 
misfortune to lose Lieutenant-General Sir 
Edward Paget, who was taken prisoner on 
the 17th. He commanded the centre ci 
lumn, and the fall of rain having greatly 
injured the roads and swelled the rivulets, 
there was an interval between the 5th and 
7th divisions of infantry. Sir Edward rode 
to the rear alone, to discover the cause of 
this interval, and as the road passed thro’ 
a wood, either a detachment of the enemy's 
cavalry had got upon the road, or he mis- 
sed the road, and fell into their hands in the 
wood. I understand that Sir Edward was 
not wounded, but I cannot sufficiefitly re- 
gret the loss of his assistance at this mo- 
nent. 

Is 
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In my dispatch of the 7th instant, I com- 
municated to your Lordship my opinion of 
the strength of the enemy, as far as I could 
judge of it from the reports I had received, 
and from what I had seen. I have since 
Jearned that General Caffarelli, with the ar- 
my of the north, certainly remained joined 
with the army of Portugal. Joseph Bona- 
parte left Madrid on the 4th instant, and 
arrived at Penaranda on the Sth, leaving at 
Madrid the civil authorities of his govern- 
ment, and a small garrison. These autho- 
rities and troops evacuated Madrid on the 
7th, and marched for Castile; and Colonel 
Don Juan Palerea, the Medico, took posses- 
‘sion of that city. 

Your Lordship will have seen General 
Ballasteros’s letter of the 24th of October, 
to the Regency, from which you will ob- 
serve, that he had disobeyed the orders of 
the Government, given to him at my sug- 
gestion, to march into La Mancha and hang 
upon the enemy’s left flank, because the Re- 
gency and Cortes had offered me the chief 
command of the Spanish armies. 

The whole of the enemy’s disposable 
force in Spain was therefore upon the Tormes 
in the middle of this month ; and they were 
certainly not less than 80,000 men, but 
more probably 90,000; of these, 10,000 
were cavalry ; and as the army of Portugal 
alone had 100 pieces of cannon, it is pro- 
bable that they had not less in all the armies 
than 200 pieces. 


(Inclosure No. 1.) 
Alba de Tormes, Now. 11. 


** Stn,—I have the honour to report the 
steps I have taken to carry into effect your 
instructions for the defence of this place, 
which I am happy to say, have obliged the 
enemy to withdraw the greatest part of the 
force opposed to us; and I feel almost con- 
fident we shall be able to retain our position 
as long as you may deem expedient. 

** I yesterday garrisoned and provisioned 
the castle, and by the exertions of Captain 
Goldfinch of the engineers, it is put into as 
good a state as circumstances will adimit ; 
he is continuing strengthening it. Captain 
Goldfinch has been of great assistance to 
me. 

** I have appropriated to each regiment a 
district of this town, and the commanding 
officer has barricaded the strects and build- 
ings in a very judicious manner. Prigadier 
De Costa and Campbell’s brigades are in our 
position on the Jeft bank of the Tormes.— 
Brigadier Campbell reports his having cau- 
sed the enemy some loss, in their attempt to 
pass a ford near his position. 

** Lieut.-Col. Tulloh has made so good’an 
arrangement of his two brigades of guns, 
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that, united with the position of the two 
brigades of infantry on the left bank of the 
Tormes, I consider my flanks secure. 

Karly yesterday morning Major-Gen, 
Long, commanding the cavalry in front, re. 
ported that the enemy were advancing in 
great force; I was therefore induced to re 
tire the cayalry. 

** About ten o’clock the enemy appeared 
on the heights in considerable force of cayal- 
ry, and few infantry, covering, as I conceiv- 
ed, a reconnoissance of several officers of 
rank. About two o'clock the encmy’s force 
was increased to 15 squadrons, and six thou. 
sand infantry, and 20 guns, including six 
6-inch howitzers, which immediately com- 
menced firing, and continued until it was 
dark. The enemy’s light troops advanced 
close to the walls we had hastily thrown up; 
but from the cool and steady conduct of the 
5lst regiment, Colonel Stewart ; 71st regi 
ment, the Honourabie Colonel Cadogan ; 
the 92d, Colonel Cameron ; General How- 
ard’s brigade, the enemy dared not attempt 
the town. 

** About eight o’clock in the evening, I 
Was repeatedly informed that the enemy’s 
infantry was considerably increasing, which 
induced me to order three battalions of Bri- 
gadier De Costa’s brigade into town, leaving 
his other battalion for the protection of the 
fords. The enemy during the night with- 
drew their artillery, and I have left a small 
force of cavalry and infantry, who keep up@ 
smart fire. 

“« | have to regret the loss of a consider- 
able number of men, but which I trust you 
will not deem great, when you consider the 
heavy and incessant fire of artillery for 80 
many hours. The loss of the Portuguese 
was while on duty this morning, and I have 
real pleasure in reporting their steady and 
animated conduct. 

** j feel much indebted to Major-General 
Howard, who rendered me every possible 
assistance, as also to every officer and sole 
dicr of his excellent brigade, for their steady, 
zealous, and soldier-like conduct. 

‘To Captain Pinto Savedra, my Assist 
ant Adjutant-General; to Captain Watson, 
light dragoons, Assistant Quar peg 
General ; and to Captain Bunbury, my Aid- 
de-Camp, I obliged, for the 

rompt execution of my orders. 
a 1 inclose a — of the killed and 
wounded, and trust we shall not have ma 
ny more casualties. 
“* I have the honour, &c. . 
Joun Lieut.-Gen- 


Killed and wounded in the affair of Alta De 
Tormes 10th and 11th Nevemiber. 


Total British loss—-13 rank and file Kill 
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1 Lieutenant, 3 serjeants, 52 rank and file 
wounded. 

Totai Portuguese loss.—8 rank and file kil- 
led ; 1 Captain, 1 Lieutenant, 1 serjeant, 
33 rank and file, wounded. 

Grand Total.—21 rank and file killed § 1 
Captain, 2 Lieutenants, 4 serjeants, 85 
rank and file, wounded. 


Officer Wounded. 
Lieutenant Andrew Hill, 92d foot, severely, 


piiled, Wounded, and Missing, in the 
ments of the army from 22d to 29th Octo- 
ber, inclusive. 

Total Portuguese Loss—4serjeants, 2 drum- 
mers, $2 rank and file killed; 1 Major, 2 
Captains, 3 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 1 Staff, 

. 9 serjeants, 1 drummer, 125 rank and file, 
wounded ; 2 serjeants, 1 drummer, | 4 rank 
and tile, missing. 

Total British Loss—2 Captains, 2 Licuten- 
ants, 10 serjeants, 75 rank and file, 72 
horses, killed; 3 Lieutenant-Coloneis, 1 
Major, 4 Captains, 20 Lieutenants, 6 En- 
signs, 26 serjeants, 2 drummers, 314 rank 
and file, 65 horses, wounded ; 1 Liecutenant- 
Colonel, 1 Major, 2 Captains, 2 Lieuten- 
ants, 2 Ensigns, 10 serjeants, 1 drummer, 
267 rank and file, 59 horses, missing. 

General Total of British and Portuguese 
Loss—2 Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 14 ser- 
jeants, 2 drummers, 107 rank and file, 74 
horses, killed; 3 Lieutenant-Colonels, 2 
Majors, 6 Captains, 23 Lieutenants 10 Kn- 
signs, 1 staff, 35 serjeants, 3 drummers, 
439 rank and file, 65 horses, wounded; I 
Lieutenant-Colonel, | Major, 2 Captains, 
2 Lieutenants, 2 Ensigns, 12 serjeants, 2 
drummers, 221 rank and file, 59 horses 
missing. 

Names of the Officers. 

Oct. 25, 1812.—S8th Foot, Ist 
Batt.—Captain Todd.—44th Foot, 2d 
Batt.—Licutenant Lennan. 

Wovunprp, Oct. 23, 1812.—I11th Light 
Dragoons—Lieutenants Lye and Knipe.— 
12 Ditto—Lieutenant Taylor.—16th Ditto 
Captain Murray; Lieutenant Lockhart, 
since dead.— 

Oct. 25, 1812.—Royal Artillery—Lieuten- 
ant Johnstone.—4th Foot, Ist Batt— 
Lieutenant-Colonel Piper, slightly; Lieu- 
tenant Edgell, severely.—9th Ditto Ist 
Batt.—Lieutenants Ackland, Taylor, Hon. 
W. Curzon, and Ford, severeiy ; Lieuten- 
ant Ross Lewin, slightly.—20th Foot 2d 
Batt.—Captain Hitchins and Lieutenant 
Andrews, slightly; Lieutenant Ramey, 
severely ; Lientenant Brisac, Ensigns Beere 
and ‘l'incombe, slightly ; Ensign Madden, 
severely.——44th Foot, 2d Batt.—Lieuten- 
ant-Colone]l Harding, slightly ; Lieutenant 


Elwis, dangerously ; Ensign Smith, severe- 
ly.—Sth Cazadores—Major Hill, slightly ; 
Captain Western, severely ; and Adjutant 
Leech, severely. 

Oct. 27. Royal Artillery—Lieut.-Colonel 
Robe, severely (not dangerously.) 

Oct. 28—5Ist Foot—Lieutenant Hickie, 
severely, (arm amputated.) 

Miss1nG, Oct. 23.—16th Light Dragoons 
—Lieut.-Colone! Pelly ; Lieutenant Baker. 
—Ist Dragoons, King’s German Legion— 
Major Fisher. 

Oct. 25.—9th Foot, Ist Batt.—Licutenant 
Whitley.—3sth Ditto, Ist Batt.—Brevet- 
Major Evans. 


Accounts have been received from Opor- 
to, bringing intelligence from the allied ar- 
my to the 24th of November, five days later 
than the foregoing dispatches. At the a- 
bove date the army was encamped in the 
neighbeurhood of Fuente Guinaldo, where 
it was supposed it would remain all win- 
ter. 


DISOBEDIENCE AND ARREST OF GENERAI, 
BALLASTEROS. 


By an unanimous act of the Regency and 
Cortes of Spain, Lord Wellington was lately 
appointed Generalissimo of ail the Spanish 
forces. This act, it appears, gave high of- 
fence to General Ballasteros, who immedi- 
aicly wrote a letter to the Minister of War, 
refusing, in the most decided terms, to obey 
any orders issued by a foreigner, as Comman- 
der of the Spanish armies ; and complaining 
of the insult offered to the whole Spanish 
oflicers by the said appointment. In conse- 
quence of this conduct in Ballasteros, the 
Regency ordered him under an arrest; and 
although the disobedient General was consi« 
dered a favourite of his army, he was suffered 
to be taken into custody by a single officer 
Without opposition. General Castanos has 
been appointed the successor of Ballasteros, 
who has been sent a prisoner to Ceuta. 


LIST OF THE BRITISH TROOPS AT PRE- 
SENT SERVING IN THE PENINSULA. 
Cavalry. 
Ist and 2d Regt. Life Guards 
Ist Regt. Horse Guards, blue 
3d Regt. Dragoon Guards 
Ath Ditto ditto 
5th Ditto ditto 
Ist Ditto, or Royal Dragoon 
3d ditto Dragoons 
4th Ditto ditto 
9th Ditto Light Dragoons 
10th Ditto ditto 
12th Ditto ditto 
13th Ditto ditto 
leh 
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Ist Regt. Foot Guards, Ist and 2d batt. 


14th Light Dragoons 
16th Ditto ditto 


Ist and 2d Drag. K. G. L. 
Ist and 2d Hussars, ditto 


Infantry. 


2d Ditto, Ist ditto 
3d Ditto, Ist ditto 


Ist Ditto Foot, Ist ditto 


2d Ditto 
3d Ditto, Ist ditto 


Ath Ditto, Ist and 2d ditto 
Sth Ditto, Ist and 2d ditto 


6th Ditto, Ist ditto 

7th Ditto, Ist ditto 

9th Ditto, Ist ditto 
10th Ditto, Ist ditto 
Alth Ditto, Ist ditto 
20th Ditto, ist ditto 
23d Ditto, Ist ditto 
24th Ditto, 2d ditto 
27th Ditto, 3d ditto 
28th Ditto, Ist ditto 
30th Ditto, 2d ditto 
SIst Ditto, Ist ditto 
32d Ditto, Ist ditto 
34th Ditto, 2d ditto 
35th Ditto, Ist ditto 
36th Ditto, Ist ditto 
38th Ditto, Ist ditto 
39th Ditto, 2d ditto 
40th Ditto, Ist ditto 
42d Ditto, Ist ditto 
43d Ditto, Ist ditto 
44th Ditto, 2d ditto 
45th Ditto, Ist ditto 
47th Ditto, 2d ditto 
48th Ditto, lst ditto 
50th Ditto, Ist ditto 
5ist Ditto 
52d Ditto, Ist ditto 
53d Ditto, 2d ditto 
57th Ditto, 2d ditto 


58th Ditto, Ist and 2d ditte 


59th Ditto, 2d ditto 
60th Ditto, 5th ditto 


-6lst Ditto, Ist ditto 


G6th Ditto, Ist ditto 
68th Ditto 

Ditto, Ist ditto 
74th Ditto | 

79th Ditto, Ist ditto 
Slst Ditto, Ist ditto 
$2d Ditto, Ist ditte 
83d Ditto, 2d ditto 
87th Ditto, 2d ditto 
88th Ditto, Ist ditto 
91st Ditto, Ist ditto 
92d Ditto, Ist ditto 
94th Ditto 


95th Ditto, Ist, 2d, and 3d ditto 
King’s German Legion. 
Ist and 2d batt. Light Infantry 
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. Ist, 2d, 3d, Sth, & 7th batts. of the line 
1 Regiment Brunswick Oels 
1 Ditto Chasseurs Britanniques 
_ 1 Ditto Watteville 
1 Ditto Calabrese 
3 Brigades Horse Artillery 
2000 British and German foot artillery 
Total.—19 Regiments of Cavalry; 73 
Battalions of Infantry ; 3 Brigades of Horse 
Artillery ; 2000 Foot Artillery ; Engineers, 
and Staff Corps. 


THE NORTHERN WAR. 


DISASTROUS RETREAT OF BONAPARTE 
FROM MOSCOW. 


RUSSIAN ACCOUNTS. 


In our last Number we stated, that the 
French army under the Emperor Napo- 
leon had evacuated Moscow, and directed 
its march towards Poland. According to 
the Russian official accounts, which reach 
down to the 13th of last month, the French 
retreat has exhibited a scene of disaster and 
misery unparalleled in the annals of modern 
warfare. From the time they left Moscow 
until their head-quarters were established 
at Smolensko, on the 9th November, they 
appear to have sustained a constant succes 
sion of sanguinary conflicts with their pur- 
suers, in all of which they are represented 
to have been defeated with immense loss.— 
These attacks, together with the mgorous 
climate of Russia, had occasioned a prodigi- 
ous loss of men, and all the other materialé 
of war. Indeed, if we give credit to the 
Russian accounts in their ful] extent, we 
must believe, that not one-fourth of the army 
with which Bonaparte invaded their coune 
try is now in existence. The roads, they say, 
were entirely choaked up by the numerous 
horses and men who had died by the ways 
as well as from the baggage carts, artillery» 
&c. which the enemy in his flight had been 
obliged to leave behind. : 

stated, in General Kutusoff’s dis 
patches, that the French were attacked 09 
the 2d November, at Viasma, and defeated 
with great loss—that the attack being re- 
newed on the morning of the 3d, they wert 
again defeated, and driven through V a 
by the bayonet. This action was fough 
with the three corps of the Viceroy of Italy» 
Davoust, and Ney, whose joint loss 15 ¢ 


- timated at 6000 killed and wounded, and 


2500 prisoners. On the 7th, the French 


rear-guard was again attacked at Dorogo- 


bush, and defeated with a great loss of pt 
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jours; and, on the Sth, a successful attack 
was made on the Viceroy’s corps by Platoff, 
who defeated it with a loss of 5500 prisoners, 
62 pieees of cannon, and several stand of 
colours. 


Sketch of the Operation of the Army under 
Marshal Prince Kutusoff, from the 9th to 
ihe 13th November. 


Nov. 9.—The Aid-de-Camp Count Orloff 
Benizotf, has successfully pursued several 
French foraging detachments, and taken 
126 prisoners and 22 waggens. The loss 
of the amp in killed amounts to 200 
men. 

Colonel Adrianoff has attacked a detach- 
ment of the enemy near Dubutochina, put 
them to flight, and taken a standard, and 
175 men; also five tumbrils of ammuni- 
tion. 

The enemy halted some time at the con- 
vent of Baldin, but on perceiving the ap- 
proach of our cavalry, they fled with preci- 
pitation, after exploding 35 tumbrils of am- 
munition, burning some limbers, and throw- 
ing one cannon into the ditch of the con- 
vent. 

Count Orloff obtained considerable advan- 
tages near Guichkown, killing 200 of the 
enemy, and making 130 prisoners, of whom 
the greater part were French guards. He, 
in addition, captured thirty provision wag- 
gons, which the enemy had collected on the 
road. 

Nov. 10.—Count Orloff Denizoff reports, 
that several of his detachments having over- 
taken the enemy near the ferry of Solovino, 
attacked with impetuosity, and captured 
eight ammunition waggons loaded with car- 
tridges, a forge, &c. und made 155 prison- 
srs. The same day other parties under his 
command sent in 102 prisoners. 

General Count Orloff Denizoff having 
been informed that the enemy, to the amount 
of 9000 men, were marching in three divi- 
sions on the road from Jellnia to Smolensk, 
the General having formed a junction with 
three corps of partizans, resolved to attack 
one of the said divisions posted in the vil- 
lage of Lewkowo. The enemy perceiving 
his intention, promptly occupied a height on 
its environs. Having been dislodged from 
thence by our artillery, they fell back upon 
the village, and were instantly surrounded 
by our cavalry, and compelled to lay down 
their arms, after a feeble resistance. 

This is the first instance during the pre- 

sent war, of a whole corps laying down its 
arms. It consisted of 2000 men, and 60 
officers, under the orders of General Ange- 
reau. 

Some detachments of cavalry were sent 


by the enemy te General Angercau, but Ge- 
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neral Count Orloff overthrew them, and 
pursued them with great slaughter. 

General Malaradovitch reports, under 
date of the 8th Noveinber, that the enemy 
lost, in his retreat from Dorogobuz to the 
River Ougeat, three cannon, and 40 men ; 
and of the 9th, that General Jourhossky, 
who pursued the enemy with his light cav- 
alry as far as the Ferry of Tolowicuro, made 
940 prisoners, took 18 cannon, and GU am- 
munition waggons. 

Since the battle of Borodino, of the 7th 
September, our grand army has taken from 
the enemy 209 pieces of cannon ; General 
Tormazoti, 8 ; and Count Wittgenstein 29 ; 
making a toial of 246 pieces of cannon. 

Besides which, there is no doubt that se 
veral guns have been thrown into the rivers, 
or buried, or bogged in the woods. This is 
corroborated by the prisoners and the pea- 
santry. 

The head-quarters of the Russian army 
were on the 8th Nov. at the village of Lob- 
cove, 4) wersts from Smolensk.” 


There are also several reports of actions 
in the neighbourhood of Polotsk, between 
the corps of General Wittgenstein and those 
of the French Marshals Macdonald, Victor, 
and St Cyr, in all which the Russians claim 
the decided superiority. 


FRENCH ACCOUNTS. 


The French official accounts received since. 
our last, consists of the 26th, 27th, and 2Sth 
bulletins The former of these is dated Oct, 
23d, and contains a brief sketch of the oper- 
ations of the armies from the battle of Mos- 
kwa, to the evacuation of Moscow. In 
specking of the destruction of that fine city, 
it olwerves :—** Of 4000 stone-houses which 
were in Moscow, not more than 200 re. 
main. has been said a fourth remained, 
” because in that calculation 800 churches 
were comprehended, a part of which are un- 
damaged. Of 8000 houses of wood nearly 
500 remain.” It is then stated, that in re- 
venge for the burning of Moscow, and to 
retard, no doubt, the pursuit of the Russian, 
{t was proposed by the French soldiers, to 
burn the houses and villages through which 
they passed, but that the Emperor prohibit- 
ed this atrocity. 

The 27th bulletin is dated on the 27th 
October, from Vereia, and relates to @ se- 
ries of attacks of the French rear-guard 
down to that date, all of which, it is stated, 
were easily repulsed by the corps of Davoust 
and Eugene Beauharnois, who skilfuily 
covered the retreat. It was farther stated, 
that Mortier had blown up the Kremlin, 
and joined the main army, which, after the 
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chastisement (so it it expressed) which it had 
given the Russians on the 27th, had been 
no further disturbed by them, but proceed- 
ed, in the best condition, towards its ulti- 
mate destination. 


The following is a copy of the 28th bul- 
letin 


*¢ Smolensk, Nov. 11. 


“©The imperial head quarters were, on 
the Ist November, at Viasma, and on the 
9th at Smolensk. The weather was very 
fine up to the 6th, but on the 7th winter 
began. The ground is covered with snow. 
The roads have become very slippery, and 
very ditheult for carriage-horses. We have 
lost many men by cold and fatigue ; night 
bivouacings are very injurious to them. 

** Since the battle of Malciaroslavitz, the 
advanced guard has seen no other enemy 
than the Cossacks, who, like the Arabs, ho- 
ver upon the flanks, and fly about to an- 
noy. 

**On the 2d, at two in the afternoon, 
12,000 Russian infantry, covered by a cloud 
of Cossacks, intercepted the communication 
a league’s distance from Viasma, between 
the Prince of Ecknmuh! and the Viceroy. 
The Prince of Eckmuhl and the Viceroy 
marched upon this column, drove it from 
the road, and overthrew it in the wood, 
took a Major-General, with a good number 
of prisoners, and carried off six pieces of 
cannon 3 since that time we have not again 
seen the Russian infantry, but only Cos- 
sacks. 

** Since the bad weather, from the 6th 
we have lost more than 3000 curriage hor- 
ses, and nearly 100 of our caissons have 
been destroyed. 

““Gen. Wittgenstein having been rein- 
forced by the Russian divisions from Fin- 
Jand, and by a great number of troops from 
the militia, attacked, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, Marshal Gouvion St Cyr: he was re- 
pulsed by that Marshal, and Gen. Wrede, 
who took more than 3000 prisoners, and 
covered the field of battle with his dead. 

** On the 20th ult. Marshal Gouvion St 
Cyr, having been informed that Marshal the 
Duke of Beiluno, with the 9th corps, was 
marching to reinforce him, repassed the 
Dwina and marched to meet him, in order, 
on having cflected a junction with him, to 
fight Wittgenstein, and oblige him to re- 
pass the Dwina. Marshal Gouvion St Cvr 
bestows the highest eulogiums upon his 
troops. . 

** The Swiss division distinguished itself 


by its sang froid and bravery. Colonel — 


Gueheneue, of the 26th regiment of Light 
Infantry, was wounded. Marshal St Cyr 
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received a ball in the foot. Marshal the 
Duke of Reggio has arrived to replace him, 
and retaken the command of the 2d corps, 


The health of the Emperor has never been 
better.” 


Paris papers to the 11th, announce, on 
the authority of private intelligence from 
the army, of the date of the 13th Novem. 
ber, that Bonaparte had left Smolensko for 
Orcha, and that the army continued its re. 
treat. He had also, it is stated, written 
Jetters to Wilna, dated the 27th, from Stu. 
kenza, near Stariborsow. In these accounts 
the Kmperer was said to be in good health, 
and was expected at Wilna in eight days, 
Letters Wilna state, that Macdonald's 
héad-quarters had been again transferred to 
Mittau, and that Marshal Oudinot having 
repassed to the right of the Duna, the Rus- 
sians had quitted Polotsk. They also boast 
much of the success of the Polish insurrec- 
tion, and of the abundant supplies of forage 
and grain which are found in the magazines 
of the army, which, they add, will ensure its 
subsistence until the fine weather permits 
its march to Petersburgh. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVAL OF THE RUSSIAN FLEET. 


It will be seen by the Prince Regent's 
speech to Parliament, in a preceding page 
of this Number, that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia had determined on sending his fleet to 
this country. They, accordingly arrived at 
the Nore on Friday the 11th instant. The 
whole squadren consists of 15 sail of the 
jine, eleven frigates, and eome smaller ves- 
sels, commanded by Admirals Tate and 
Brown, both of whom are natives of Scot- 
land ; the latter was formerly in the British 
navy ; and both of them greatly distinguish- 
ed themselves under the Russian Admiral 
Greig, in the Black Sea, in the war some 
years ago between Russia and the Porte. 


LOSS OF THE BELETTE. 


It is with regret we state the loss of the: 
Belette sloop of war, Captain Sioane. She 
was appointed to lead the Ryssian ships of 
war, through the S, W. passage of Anholt, 
when she unfortunately got on shore on th¢ 
rocks, off the island of Lissoe (in the Catte- 


gat,) arid all the the officers and crew pe- 


rished, except five men. , The Belette was 4 
fine sloop of 18 guns. 
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LOSS OF THE SENTINEL, &c. 


On the 10th October the Sentinel gun- 
brig, with 20 vessels under convoy, home- 
ward bound from.the Baltic, were lost on 
Rugen island, and the shoals leading into 
the Great Belt; but happily all the crews 
were saved. 


LIST OF ENEMY'S VESSELS CAPTURED OR 
DESTROYED. 


Feb. 13. The Merinos French frigate, 
36 guns, and 126 men, captured by the A- 
polio frigate, off Cape Corse, after an action 
in which the Frenchman had 6 killed, and 
20 wounded. 

—— 23. Le Jean Bart, French schooner, 

14 guns and 106 men, captured by the 
Blossom sloop of war, off Cabrera. * 
_ ——— 29. The St Joseph Freneh brig of 
war, laden with naval stores, captured in 
the Mediterranean, by the ‘boats of the 
Menelaus frigate. 

April 3, A privateer of 8 guns and 60 
men captured by the Wizard sloop of war. 
4. The Martinet French priva- 
teer, two guns and 51 men, captured off 
Cape de Gatt, by the boats of the Maid- 
stone frigate. 

21. La Compte French privateer, 
two guns and 45 men, destroyed by the 
Salsette—a brig burned on the beach of 
Conil by the boats of the Onyx and Despe- 
rate—and a privateer of one gun and 8 men 
captured by the Fearless. 

26. Danish privateer Rap, 4 guns, 
10 swivels, and 25 men; captured by the 
Sarpedon S. W. oii Fair Island. 

29. A French privateer and four 
merchant vessels taken by the boats of the 
Leviathan and Undaunted, at Agay. 

A French convoy of 26 vessels at- 
tacked by the boats of the Undaunted, Vo- 
lontaire, and Blossom, near the mouth of the 
Rhone, seven of whom were brought out, 
12 burnt, and two stranded on the beach. 
The Countess d’Emerieau French 
privateer, 11 guns and 110 men, sunk in 
the Mediterranean by the Badger sloop of 
war, only 14 of the crew saved. 

May 10. A convoy of 18 sai! under shel- 

ter of the batteries of Languella, attacked 
by the marines of the America, Leviathan, 
and L’Eclair—the batteries carried, the ene- 
my driven back, and 16 vessels towed out. 
In landing, a chance shot struck the Aieri- 
ca’s yawl, which sunk, and ten marines 
were unfortunately drowned. 
11. A French lugger, one 12 poun- 
der and small arms, and 47 men, captured 
near Cuxhaven by the boats of the Pincher 
and Exertion gun-brigs. 
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May 14. The Thames frigate and Pilot 
S. W. attacked the town of Sapri, silenced 
a tower and battery, and took possession of 
28 vessels laden with oil. 

—— 22. L’Espadon French privateer, 
10 guns and 45 men, captured by the boats 
of the Rota frigate. 

— 2% Le Petit Charles French priva- 
teer, small arms and 26 men, captured of! 
the Start by the Linnet cutter. 

Juve 1. La Pauline French privateer, 3 
guns and 30 men, captured off Horne Reef, 
by the Flamer gun-brig. 

—— La Doracde, French national 
storeship, 14 guns and 86 men, destroyed 
in the harbour of Arcasson, by the Boats of 


- the Medusa frigate. 


—— i. L’Agile French privateer, 14 
guns and 61 men, captured by the Sybille 
frigate. 

—— 15. The Courageux French lugger 
privateer, two guns and 24 men, captured 
by the Sandwich hired lugger. 

13. The Incomparable French lugger 
privateer, 14 guns and 53 men, captured 
and sunk by the Hind Revenue cutter. 
25. La Zulma, French lugger pri- 
vateer, small arms and 19 men, captured off 
the Isle of Bas, by the Helicon S. W. 

July 1. to August 25. Twenty-four Ame- 
rican privateers, taken by the British squa- 
dron oif Halifax. | 

July 3. The Raven S. W. attacked 14 
French brigs in the Weiling passage, three 
of which she drove ashore and destroyed. 

—— 4. A French transport galliot, cap- 
tured by the boats of the Attack gun-brig, 
after gallantly beating off a privateer which 
had her in tow. 

16. United States brig Nautilus, 
16 guns and 106 men, captured by the Shan- 
non frigate. 

21. A French lugger privateer, of 
16 guns and 75 men, captured by the Sea- 
lark schooner, after a desperate action, in 
which the Seadark had 7 killed, and 21 
wounded. The lugger was taken by board- 
ing, after having lest 15 killed, and 16 
wounded. 

Brave, French privateer, 5 guns 
and 112 men, taken by the Nautilus 8S. W. 
22. L.Intrepide, French privateer, 
3 guns and 40 men, taken by the Terma- 
gant frigate. 

24. American privateer Curlew, 16 
guns, and 172 men, by the Acasta frigate. 
American privateer Catharine, 14 
guns and 88 men, by the Colibri frigate. 

— 30. American privateer Gossamer, 
14 guns and 100 men, by the Kmulous *. 
Ww. 

Aug. 1. Two Danish armed vessels, and 
an American ship, their prize, ee 
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the boats of the Horatio frigate, after some 
gallant fighting, in which the Horatio had 
$ killed and 16 wounded. 

Aug.14. A French lugger,3 guns and twen- 
tr-two men, taken from under Hall's fort, 
at the entrance of the Alberg, by the boats 
of the Wrangler gun-brig. 

22. United States’ revenue schooner, 
James Madison, 10 guns and 65 men, cap- 
tured by the Barbadoes frigate. 

Sept. 11. Le Bon Genie, French privateer, 
16 guns and 60 men, captured by the boats 
of the Dwarf and Pioneer schooners, after a 
desperate resistance. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


REGULATION FOR GRANTING PENSIONS 
TO OFFICERS OF HIS MAJESTY’s LAND 
FORCES LOSING AN EYE OR LIMB IN 
SERVICE. 


War Office. 


If an Officer shall be wounded in action, 
and it shall appear upon an inspection made 
of him by the Army Medical Board, at any 
period, not sooner than a year and a day 
after the time he was wounded, that he has 
in consequence of his wound lost a limb, or 
gn eye, or has totally lost the use of a limb, 
or that his wound has been equally prejudi- 
cial to his habit of body with the loss of a 
mb, such Officer shall be entitled to a pen- 
sion, commencing from the expiration of a 
year and a day after the time when he was 
wounded; and depending as to its amount 
upon the rank he held at that period, ac- 
cording to the scale annexed. 

Officers who shall have lost more than 


one limb or eye, shall be_entitled to the 


pension for each eye or limb so lost. 

And as the pension is not to commence 
till the expiration of a year and a day from 
the date of the wound, it is to be indepen- 
dent of the allowance of a year’s pay, or the 
expences attending the cure of wounds, 
granted under the existing regulations. 

All Officers who may have sustained such 
mn injury as would entitle them to this pen- 
sion, by any wounds received since the com- 
mencement of hostilities in the year 1793, 
will, upon the productivn of the proper cer- 
tificate from the Army Medical Board, be 
allowed a pension proportioned, according to 
the scale, to the rank they held at the time 
when wounded, and commencing from the 
25th of December, 1811.” 


Scale referred to in the preceding Regulation. 


Fi»ld-Marshal, General, or Lieut.-Gen. 
commanding in Chief at the time, 
to be specially considered. 
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Lientenant-General, - = 
Major-General ; or Brig.-General, com- 
manding a Brigade, - 330 


Colonel, Lieutenant-Colonel, Adjutant. 
General, * Quarter- Master-General, 
* Deputy Adjutant-General, if Chief 
of the Department, * Deputy-Quar- 
ter-Master-General, if ditto, Inspec- 
tor of Hospitals, each - = $06 
Major, * Deputy Adjutant-General, 
* Depnty Quarter-Master General, 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, each 200 
Captain, * Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Assistant Quarter - Master-General, 
* Secretary to the Commander of the 
Forces, Aide-de-Camp, * Major of 
Brigade, Surgeon, Regimental Pay- 
master, “Judge Advocate, Physi- 
cian, Staff Surgeon, Chaplain, each 100 
Lieutenant, and Adjutant, each - 10 
Cornet, Ensign, Second Lieutenant, 
Regimental Quarter-Master, Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, Apothecary, Hospital 
Mate, Veterinary Surgeon, Purvey- 
or, Deputy Purvevor, each - 50 
The Officers marked thus * to have the al- 
lowance according to their Army Rank, 
if they prefer it. 


REGULATION FOR NOW - COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS AND PRIVATES. 


(Circular. ) War Office, 6th July 1812. 


Srm,—The Prince Regent having had un- 
der his consideration the situation of non- 
commissioned officers and privates dischar- 
ged from the army, who, from the loss of 
limbs, or other serious disability, contracted 
on service, require personal assistance ; his 
Royal Highness has been pleased, in the 
name and on the behalf of his Majesty, 0 
order, that the rates of pensions for disabled 
soldiers, as fixed by his Majesty's warrant 
of the 7th October 1806, shall be ext 
in the following proportions, viz. 

To every souls who shall have lost 
more ‘than one limb, or who shall have re 
ceived such other bodily injury, as to Ten- 
der him totally incapable of earning a lives 
lihood, or to subject him to the necessity 
requiring personal assistance, a rate of pen- 
sion, not exceeding, per diem, 3s. 6d. 

To every corporal, ditto, per diem, 3s. 

To every private, ditto, per diem, 2s. 

I have great satisfaction in gener 
ting to you his Royal Highness’ 
commands on this subject, and I requ 
that you will make the same known to 
corps under your command. ; 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
PaLMERSTON: 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


4AIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


N the 16th of November came on the 
trial of Peter Gordon, for deforcing two 
revenue officers in their duty, as referred to 
this court from the circuit court of Perth. 
The case was this—the prisoner was accused 
of having committed the crime in the parish 
of Arbroath, county of Forfar, but it turned 
out in proof that the place stated in the 
libel as the place where the crime was com- 
mitted, was net inthe parish of Arbroath, 
and the counsel for the prisoner took occa- 
sion from this, to bring the business before 
the High Court of Justiciary by way of ap- 
peal, when the court unanimously sustained 
the objection ; the prisoner was according- 
ly, after an appropriate admonition from 
the Lord Justice Clerk, in which his Lord- 
ship adverted in strong terms to the danger- 
ous and iniquitous nature of his crime, and 
of the pernicious tendency to the public of 
permitting any public officers to be deforced 
in the performance of their duty, assoilzied 
from the bar. 

On the 30th of November eame on the 
arial of Thomas Turner, late servant in 
Edinburgh, and Thomas Cranstoun, late 
apprentice to Mr James Thomson, clothier 
on the South Bridge,.accused of shop-break- 
‘ing, theft, and reset of theft. There were 
seven charges in the indictment; the first 
was for breaking a pane of giass in one of 
tthe front windows of Mr John Connal, hair- 
dresser and perfumer in Nicolson Street, 
and abstracting a gold or gilt chain for a 
lady's neck, a pair of gold or gilt-bracelets, 
two pair of mounted hair bracelets, two 
pair of gold or gilt ear-rings, Ac. ; the other 
six charges were for abstracting from the 
shop of Mr James Thomson, (his master,) 
& great variety of goods at different times, 
which were carried off by Cranstoun, and 
received by Turner. 

On the prisoners being brought to the bar, 
they severally pleaded not guilty to the first 
charge, but guilty of the six others. When 
the Jury was impannelled, they adhered 
to their pleas; after which, the Jury being 
inclosed for a short time, returned their 
werdict, finding the pannels guilty, by their 
own confession, of the six different charges 
of theft. 

Dec. 1812, 
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The Solicitor-General having declined 
pressing the first charge, and restricted the 
libel to an arbitrary punishment, the Court 
proceeded to pass judgment ; when, in con- 
sideration of Cranstoun’s youth, and the 
probability that he was seduced by Turner, 
his elder assoviate, they. after a suitable ad- 
imonition from the Lord Justice Clerk, sen- 
tenced Turner to fourteen and Cranstoun to 
seven years transportation beyond seas, with 
the usual certifications. 

On the 7th December came on the trial 
of Joseph Gibson, accused of robbing James 
Martin, servant to Messrs Peter Cathie and 
Co. wood-merchants, Fisher-row, on the road 
between Niddry and Musselburgh, on the 
10th of October; and John Maccom, ser- 
vant to Mr Walter Bold, dealer in hides 
and skins, and stabler, Dalkeith, on the 
road from Datkeith to Bankhouse, on the 
11th of October 1812. The prisoner being 
put to the bar, pleaded Not Guilty, and ne 
objection being stated to the relevancy of 
the indictment, the following witnesses 
were examined on the part of the Crown : 

Harry Davidson, Esq. Sheriff-Substitute 
of the shire of Edinburgh, identified the 
prisoner’s declaration emitted before him, 
and the articles produced in Court, and re- 
ferred to in the declaration ; a ioaded pistel, 
silver watch, blue coat, blue coiton neck- 
cloth with white stripes, some gunpow- 
der, and swan shot. 

George Bruce, Sheriff-officer, swore to 
the sane effect ; he took the coat and neck- 
cloth from the prisoner, and gave him a 
jacket to put on. 

Here the prisoner's declaration was read, 
whieh stated that he was born in Ireland, 
and enlisted in the 6th dragoons, with 
which regiment he came over to this coun- 
try, and deserted from it on the Ist day of 
October. After his desertion, he resided in 
the Canongate with a labourer, whose house 
he left on the night of the 10th October, 
and wandered about some time, uncertain 
which route to take; that at last he went to 
a road leading to Musselburgh, where he 
met a man driving two carts, whom he d- 
sired to change clothes with him, as he was 
afraid to appear in his military dress, but 
he asked fur nu money ; that the man gave 
him his coat, hat, and neckcloth, but did 

not 
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not take his military jacket nor cap, which 
the prisoner brought away with him, and 
laid at the door of a house, not wishing to 
carry them about with him, for fear of a 
discovery ; he fully confessed the robbing a 
boy near Bankhouse, of tive shillings and a 
silver watch. 

James Martin, servant to Peter Cathie 
and Co. wood-merchants, Fisher-row, reecl- 
lects coming from Biggar with two empty 
carts on the 10th October last, when be- 
tween Wanton Walls and Niddry, riding 
«n his cart between the hours of 11 and 12 
o'clock at night, a man came up to him who 
had the appearance of a soldier, said it was 
a fine night, and was answered * very fine.” 
Witness then asked him if he was for Mus- 
selburgh, and he said he was, and rather 
drew behind for a few moments; observed 
him working abou! something, and suspect- 
ed he was joading ; he then came up egain, 
and ordered witness to stop. Witness, who 
was at the opposite side of the cart, came to 
the side on which the man was, and asked 
him what he was to stop for, to which the 


. man, presenting the pistol near to the mid- 


die of his body, replied, ** stop, or it will be 
worse for you.” Witness then leaped off 
the cart, when the man desired him to strip, 
and he gave him his great coat, hat, and 
neckeloth ; in the crown of his hat he had 


9s. 6d. wrapped wp in a parcel of hay: he 


then demanded money, when the witness 
threw 5d. in copper, which he had in his 
waistcoat pocket, into the hat, the man 
then left him for a few minutes, but re- 
turned back and ordered him again to stop, 
the distinctly heard him cock his pistol in 
the interval) and said he warted his coat, at 
the same time throwing his great coat into 
the cart, which he gave him 3 it was a blue 
coat of coarse cloth, the same which he saw 
cn the prisoner's back in the Sheriff-clerk’s 
office. The man who robbed him was like 
the prisoner, and dressed at the time in a 
light blue jacket, white trowsers, and for- 
aging cap, and never spoke a word about 
exchanging his clothes. Witness asked the 
man for a small parcel containing his mas- 
ter’s night-eap, which he returned him ; he 
gave up his coat, hat, neckeleth, and mo- 
ney, afraid lest he should have been shot, if 
he had noi complied. When he went bome, 
he mentioned the circurnstance to his wife. 

Janet Wright, wife of the former witness, 
said her husband came home between twelve 
and one o'clock on the 10th October, with- 
out his coat, hat, and neckcloth, said he 
was overtaken by a man on the read who 
stripped him ; identified the coat and neck- 
cloth, 

John Maccom, servant to Walter Bold, 
Dalkeith, is employed to drive his carts ; he 
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knows the prisoner 3 first time he saw hit 
was on the road from Dalkeith to Bank. 
house, on the 12th Octohcr, at half-past six 
o'clock in the morning, between Heriot. 
house and Swear-house ; said it was a wet 
morning. Nothing farther passed at that 
time ; prisoner passed him 3 about wwo miles 
farther on, he came up to the prisoner, 
standing by the side of the road, but said 
nothing ; passed the prisoner ; a little after, 
the prisoner passed him again, and about 
half a mile farther on, he came up to the 
prisoner, standing in a low part of the road, 
with a pistol in his hand ; he bade witness 
come down and give him his moncy, which 
he did, amounting to 5s. 6d. he then de 
manded witness’s watch, which was also de- 
livered to him 3; he then desired him to go 
on. Prisoner went over a hill on the south 
side of the road 5 saw him coming over the 
other side about half a mile distant, and a- 
bout a mile farther forward he went off the 
road again. He told it at Pencloth first, 
where he stopped to bait his horses. After 
he had fed his horses, he took out one and 
rode on to Bankhouse, where he asked 2 
coachman if he had seen a person like the 
prisoner (describing him) pass that way ? He 
said he had; called on James Mein, factor 
at Weatherstone, and asked him to go to 
the toll-house at Weatherstene, and see if 
auch a person was thcre: he did so, and 
came back and told the witness that there 
was 3 on which he went to Bankhouse and 
got two men to assist him ; who returned 
to the place and * gripped” the prisoner, 
James Gavenloch, James Hill, and Mein, 
were with the witness ; found on prisoner & 
pistol, witness's watch, and 4s, ; the pistol 
was loaded. The prisoner was then carried 
to Bankhouse, and examined before Mr 
Thomson, Justice of Peace, by whom he 
was delivered ser to the custody of a con- 
stable. The then called himself 
John Campbell; the witness was robbed 
near Crookstone Mill, and delivered up his 
money and watch under the fear that he 
would be shot if he had not complied. 
James Gavenloch, servant at Bankhouse, 
knows John Maccom ; remembers his — 
ing to him about ten o'clock on 
the beginning of October, and asking a 
assistance to secure a man by whom he h 
been robbed 3 he described the man as bemg 
dressed in white trowsers and a blue — 
clipped away from the waist downw ’ 
what is called “ swallow-tailed ” in that 
country side, and said he had taken — 
watch and 5s. 6d. from him. Witness 
his fellow-servant went with Maccom or 
Weatherston toli-house, where they fot his 
the prisoner, and took a pistol from 
trowsers, and a silver watch which, was 
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to the top of his trowsers—[Shown pistol 
and watch, which he distinctly identitied. | 
The prisoner was taken in a cart to Bank- 
house, and examined before Mr Thomson, 
who got the watch and pistol. Witness 
took the shot from the prisoner. Mr 
Thomson sent for Scott, the constable, to 
whom he understood the prisoner was given 
in charge. 

William Scott, weaver and constable, was 
sent for by Mr Thomson, and got the pri- 
soner in custody, and brought him to Edin- 
burgh. Shown pistol and watch 3 the same 
which he delivered in the Sheriff-clerk’s of- 
fice to Mr Davidson. 

Here the evidence for the prosecution 
closed; when the Jury were addressed by 
the Solicitor-General for the Crown, and ve- 
ry shortly in behalf of the prisoner by George 
Tait, Esq.3 after which the Lord Justice 
Clerk summed up the evidence with his 
usual candour. The Jury were directed to 
return their verdict on Wednesday at one 
o’clock ; which they did accordingly, all in 
one voice finding the pannel guilty of the 
crimes libelled. The Court then pronoun- 
ced sentence, ordaining the prisoner to be 
hanged at the west end of the tolbooth of 
this city, on Wednesday the 13th of Janua- 
ry next. 


Wednesday, the 9th December, the Court 
heard pleadings in the case of Gavin Hot- 
son, servant to John and Robert Plender- 
leath, farmers in Boreland, against William 
Burton, tenant in Ladyard. The circuin- 
stances were as follow—Gavin Hotson, with 
his fellow-servant, were driving their carts, 
3d July last, upon a private road from the 
farm of Boreland, when they were met by 
Burton on horseback, whe, coming in con- 
tact with the wheel of Hotson’s cart, his 
horse was startled, and sprung off the road 
into an adjoining tield; he immediately re- 
turned, took the name of Hotson’s cart, and 
in consequence of the accident, presented a 
petition to the Justices, stating, that there 
Was room cnough to pass if Hotson had had 
the civility to remove his carts to one side 
of the road, and take the one half, as requi- 
red by act of Parliament, and that he and 
his horse were both turned over a precipice, 
‘and that he narrowly escaped being killed 
on the spot.—On this representation, two of 
the Justices of the Peace for Peebleshire, 
granted warrant to apprehend Hotson, who 
was brought before them, and fined in the 
sum of 2Us. damages, and committed to the 
jail of Pecbles for two months, and thereaf- 
ter till the fine should be paid. Against this 
decision, Hotson appealed by petition to the 
Court, stating, that he is innocent of the of- 
fence charged, inasmuch as the road being 


extremely narrow, it was impossible to give 
Burton the half of it, or have gone farther 
aside, without overturning his cart, and that, 
besides, Mr Burton had no right to go along 
the road, which is private, and that he did 
so merely to avoid the toll of Fala; also that 
the Justices greatly exceeded their powers. 
It was pleaded, that the action ought to have 
been at the instance of the Procurator Fis- 
cal, and not on the petition of a private in- 
dividual. The Court, after hearing Coun- 
sel for both parties, suspended the letters 
simpliciter, and found Burton liable in the 
expences before that Court; thus deciding, 
that the Justices had exceeded their powers, 
and were not werranted in the proceedings 
which had taken place. 

Counsel for Hotsoa, John More, Esq. ; 
Agent, J. Ellis, W. S.—Counsel for Burton, 
J. Wolf Murray, Esq.; Agent, J. Murray, 
Esq. 

Robert Ferguson, who was condemned at 
last Inverness Court for the murder of Cap- 
tain C. Munro, late of the 42d foot, was 
executed at Inverness on the 13th of No- 
vember, having received a respite for 14 
days on account of the election for'members 
of Parliament. He addressed the multi- 
tude in a very impressive manner in Gaelic, 
and died very penitent. 

The Prince Regent has been graciously 
pleased to grant remissions to Peter Drum- 
mond, James Stewart, and William M*Ar- 
thur, in custody at Glasgow, under sentence 
of death, upon the condition of transporta- 
tion—Drummond for life; Stewart for 14 
years; and M*Arthur tor seven years. He 
has also been pleased to grant a remissiow 
of the sentence of transportation of Mary 
Kyle, alias Rodgers, and Margaret Lang, two 
female convicts in custody at Glasgow. 


Sr ANDREW’s DAY. 


FREE MASONS’ HALL. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland, according 
to ancient usage, assembled in Free. Masons’ 
Hall, on Monday the 30th of November, fer 
the purpose of electing their office-bearers 
for the ensuing year, and for celebrating the 
anniversary of St Andrew, the tutelar saint 
of Scotland, when the following were una- 
nimously chosen, viz.— 

His Royal Highness George Prince of 
Wales, Grand Master Mason and Patron of 
the Order. 

The Right Honourable and Most Wor- 
shipful Lord Viscount Duncan, Acting 
Grand Master under his Royal Highness. 


The Right Honourable and Right Wor. 
ship 
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shipful Lord Kinnaird, Depute Grand Mas- 
ter. 

William Inglis, Esq. of Middleton, Sub- 
stitute Grand Master. 

Sir James Gardiner Baird, of Saughton- 
hall, Bart. Senior Grand Warden. 

Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple, of Cous- 
Jand, Bart..Junior Grand Warden. 

Sir John Hay, of Hayston and Smithston, 
Bart. Grand Treasurer. 

Alexander Lawrie, Esq. Grand Secreta- 


The Rev. Dr John Lee, Grand Chaplain. 

James Bartram, Esq. Grand Clerk. 

William Cunningham, Esq. Grand Jew- 
eller. 

At this meeting, the Grand Lodge also 
made choice of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
of Ardgouan, Bart. to be Provincia! Grand 
Master for the shires of Renfrew and Dum- 
barton. 

The election being finished, and the Most 
Worshipful the Lord Viscount Duncan ha- 
ving taken the chair, the evening was passed 
with that perfect harmony and hilarity so 
conspicuous in this ancient and honour- 
able order. A respectable number of the 
Edinburgh lodges, and of representatives 
from the country, attended upon this occa- 
sion. 

Since the last masonic anniversary, there 
has been added to Free Masons’ Hall, a large 
and elegant additional room; and we con- 
gratulate the masons of Scotland on their 
being now in possession of every suitable 
accommodation. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


On the 23d of November the following 
noblemen and gentlemen were chosen office- 
bearers of this Society, viz. 

Sir James Hall, President. 
Lord Meadowbank, = 
Lord Webb Seymour, \ Vieo-Peesidente. 
Professor Playfair, Secretary. 
James Bonar, Esq. Treasurer. 
Thomas Allan, Esq. Keeper of the Museum 
and Library. 
PHYSICAL CLass. 
Sir George Mackenzie, Bart. President. 
Dr Hope, Secretary, 
Dr James Gregory, 
Lord Hermand, 
Professor Dugald Stewart, 
Alex. Keith, Esq. 
James Russel, Esq. 
Dr Rutherford, 


LITERARY CLASS. 


Henry M‘Kenzie, Esq. President. 


Counsellors. 
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Thomas Thomson, Esq. Secretary, 
A. Allison, 
Lord Robertson, 
Professor Home, 
Principal Baird, 

Sir H. Moncrieff, 
Lord Woodhouselee, 


Counsellors. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


On the 3d December the following Gen- 
tlemen were chosen officc-bearers for the- 
ensuing year, viz. 

Dr James Hamilton, jun. President, 
Dr James Home, Vice-President, 

Dr Andrew Duncan, sen. c 

Dr Thomas Charles Hope, =e 
Dr Thomas Spens, Treasurer, 

Dr Alexander Monro, jun. Secretary, 
Dr Alexander Wylie, Librarian, 

Dr Andrew Duncan, jun. Fiscal—and 
Alexander Boswell, W. S. Clerk. 


ROYAL PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL PRESIDENTS. + 


George Sanders, Esq. M. D. Barbadoes 

Thomas Putnam M‘Cade, Esq. M. D. Dut 
lin 

Thomas Williams, Esq. Barbadoes 

Alexander Hanley, Esq. Nevis. 


ROYAL MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL PRESIDENTS. 


Peter Sandberg, Esq. St Croix 

John Davy, Esq. Cornwall 

Richard Bright, Esq. Bristol 

William Crane, Esq. Boston, Lincolnshire. 


WERNERIAN NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


The following Gentlemen have been elect- 
ed office-bearers for the ensuing year, Viz. 


Robert Jameson, Esq. F. R. S. E. Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Edinburgh, Pre- 
sident. 

Dr Wright, Dr M‘Knight, Dr John Bare- 
lay, Dr Thomas Thomson, Vice - Presi« 
dents. 

Patrick Walker, Esq. Treasurer. 

Patrick Neill, Esq. Secretary. 

Mr Sime, Painter of Objects in Natural 
History. 

Dr John Thomson, Dr Tennant, Dr Wy- 
lie, John Campbell, Esq. Dr Farquharson, 
R. Stevenson, Esq. Dr John Gordon, Colo- 
ng) ue, Council. 


SPE- 
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SPECULATIVE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL PRESIDENTS. 


Roderic M‘Leod, Esq. 
Andrew Rutherford, Esq. 
Thomas Maitland, Esq. 
Henry S. Vans, Esq. 
Thomas Corrie, Esq. 
Thomas Lawson, Secretary and Librarian. 


CALEDONIAN HUNT. 


On the 8th of December the following 
noblemen and gentlemen were elected of- 
tice-bearers, viz: 

The Marquis of Huntley, Preses. 

Lord Duncan, Treasurer. 

Robert Baird, Esq. 
General Campbell, of Monzie, Counsellore. 
Sir George Warrander, 


CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sir James Hall, Bart.—President. 
Dr Duncan, senior, 
Sir G. Mackenzie, Bart. 
Karl of Leven, 
Lord Torphichen, 
Mr Thomas Dickson, } ¢ cont 
Mr Patrick Neill, 
Mr Andrew Dickson—Treasurer. 


COUNSELLORS. 
Professional. 


Mr Edward Sang. 

Mr John Fletcher. 

Mr John Hay. 

Mr Alexander Henderson. 
Mr George Whitit. 

Mr James Smith, Ormiston. 


Amateur. 


James Smith, Esq. Leith. 

Alexander Keith, Esq. 

Henry Jardine, Esq. 

James Herriot, Esq. 

John Thomson, Esq. 

George Bell, Esq. 

@ENERAL COMMITTEE FOR PRIZES. 

Professional. 

Mr James Macdonald. 


Mr Thomas Shade. 
Mr James Stewart, 
Amateur. 

George Bruce, Esq. 

Dr James Home. 

Dr Daniel Rutherford. 
Superintendant of Experiments, &c. Mr John 

Fletcher. 

Painter of Fruits, &, Mr Patrick Syme. 


Vice-Presidents. 


SCOTTISH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
OFF ICE-BEARERS. 


His Grace the Duke of Montrose, President. 
John Dundas, Esq. tirst Vice-President 
Sir Alexander Seton, second ditto 
Alexander Keith, Esq. third ditto 
Gilbert Innes, Esq. fourth ditto 
John Graham Dalyell, Esq. fifth ditte. 

Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron > 

Sir Peter Murray, Bart. 

Robert Dundas, Esq. 

Henry Jardine, Esq. 

James Bruce Esq. 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 

Right Hon. Wm Creech, Lord 
Provost 

George Burnet, Esq. 

Dr Coventry 7 \ Curators 
Lord Glenlee 

Dr Janes Hume 
Dr David Brewster 
Dr John Jamieson 

John Graham Dalyell, Esq. Sup. Natura 
History. 

Robert Scott Moncrieff, jun. Esq. Treasurer 
and Cashier. 

Alexander Smellie, Fsq. Secretary. 

Rev. Dr Alexander Murray, Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence. 

Dr James Cririe, Latin Secretary. 

Mr Alexander Drummond, French Secre- 
tary. 

Mr John Campbell, Gaclic Secretary. 


> Council. 


Censors. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


[From the London Gazette.] 


Whitehall, Nov. 10.—The Prince Regent 
granted the dignity of a Baronet of Great 
Britain and Ireland to Sir Richard Fletcher, 
Knt. Lieut.-Col. in the Royal Engineers, and 
Chief Fngineer in Spain and Portugal, and 
his heirs-male. 

Whitehall, Nov. 17.—The Prince Regent 
presented the Rev. George Brewster to the 
church and parish of Scoonie, in the presby- 
tery of Kirkcaldy, and county of Fife, vacant 
by the death of Dr David Swan; and alse 
to present the Rev. John Maewhir to the 
church and parish of Orr, alias Urr, in the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and preebytery 
of Dumfries, vacant by the of 
Dr Alexander Murray. 

Whitehall, Dec. 1.—The Prince Regent 

the dignity of a Baronet of Great 
Britain and Ireland to Roger Hale Sheaffe, 
Esq. Major-General of his Majesty's forces, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel in the 49th (or 
Hertfordshire) regiment of foot, and his 

Whitehall, Deco. Prince Regent 
granted 
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granted the dignity of a Raronct of Great 
Britain and Ireland to Sir James Shaw, 
Baronet, of Kilmarnock, in the county of 
Ayr, and Polmadie, in the stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, and his heirs-male, with re- 
mainder to John Shaw, of Whitehall Place, 
in the city of Westminster, and of Kilmar- 
nock, in the county of Ayr, Esq. nephew of 
the said Sir James Shaw, and his heirs male. 

The Prince Regent has presented the 
Reverend John Macrae to the church and 
parish of Barras, in the presbytery of Lewis, 
and county of Ross, vacant by the transla- 
tion of the Reverend Donald M*Donald to 
the church and parish of Urray ; and also 
to present the Reverend John M*‘Giloray to 
the church and parish of Barra, in the pres- 
bytery of South Uist, and county of Inver- 
ness, vacant by the death of Mr Edmund 
Macqueen. 

Mr John Drysdale, writer in Kirkcaldy, 
has been appointed Sheriff Clerk of the 
county of Lanark, in the room of James 


Cunnison, Esq. resigned. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept. 28. At Palermo, the Right Honour- 
able T.ady Montgomery, of a son. 

Vov. 6. At Leeds, the Lady of Colonel 
Maawell, of a son. 

— ‘The Countess of Clonmell of a daugh- 
ter. 

— At Ayr, Mrs Alexander Murdoch, of 
a son. 

7. Mrs Forbes, younger of Inverernan, of 
@ son. 

8. At Stonefield, Mrs Campbell of Stone- 
iicld, of daughter. 

9. Tae Lady of Captain Johnston, Royal 
Navy, of a daughter. 

i0. At Montrose, Mrs Dodgson, of a son. 

il. At Edinburgh, Mrs George Dunlop, 
of a son. 

— At Kilbercha:: Manse, on the 16th 
eurrent, Mrs Dov of son. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Campbell, jun. of 

18. Mrs Ros, of Arnage, of a son. 

20. The Lady of John Blacket, Esq. of 
West Smithiicld, of a de: ghter, her first 
child, after orriage of i4 years. 

— At Houston, Mrs Captain Shaire, ofa 
daughicr. 

25. At hear Liverpool, the La- 
dy of Niajor- oxetal Dirom, of Mount An- 
marr, sot 

~~ Toe Lavy of Captain Walker, Royal 
Nivy, ofa son 

st Perth, the Lady of Captain James 
che Caermarthen East Indiaman, 


mee 


26. Mrs M. Napier, Castle Street, of g 
daughter. 

29, At Ldinburgh Mrs Johnstone, of 
son. 

Dec, 1. At Sudbury, Suffolk, the Lady of 
Major Maclachlan, 69th regiment, of a 
daughter. 

4. Mrs BR. Penson, Frederick Street, of a 
Sod). 

7. At Viewfield, near Inverness, Mrs 
Machay, wife of Major Mackay, 93d regi 
ment, of a daughter. 

9, At Edinburgh, the Lady of Major-Ge. 
neral the Honourable Alexander Duff, of a 
son, 

— Mrs Forman, Queen Street, of a son. 

10. At Alva house, Mrs Johnstone, of 
Alva, of a daughter. 

_ Lately, At Gibraltar, the Lady of Alex. 
ander Farquhar, Esq. of a son. 


— At Exmouth, the Lady of Dr Adam 


Neale, physician to the forces, of a son. 
— The Lady of D. J. H. Dickson, M. D. 
physician of his Majesty's fleet, of a daugh- 
ter. 
— At Twickenham, the Lady of F. G. 
Carmichael, Esq. of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 24. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Lieutenant-Colone! Jehn Graham, of the 
Cape regiment, eldest son of Robert Graham, 
Esq. of Fintry, to Johanna, second daugh- 
ter of Adolphus Cloote, Esq. of Wester 
wood, in that colony. 3 

Sept. 30. At Paris, the Baron Maurin, 
General of brigade, to Miss Martin, daugh- 
ter of the late Martin Martin, Esq. of Loch- 
asay, North Britain, and niece to Mrs Mace 
Leod, of Coldbecks. 

Oct. 20. At Gibraltar, Viscount Malpas, 
eldest son of the Earl of Cholmondeley, to 
Caroline, second daughter of his Excellency 
Lieutenant-Gencral Campbell, Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

Nov. 5. At Inverness, the Rev. Hugh 
M‘Bean of Ardelach, to Miss Ann Fraser, 
youngest daughter of Alexander Fraser, Esq, 
merchant, Inverness. | 

6. At Lesmahago, Mr Robert Gilchrist, 
Edinburgh, to Miss Margaret Brown, daugh- 
ter of Mr Brown, farmer there. 

7. Major N. Cameron, of the 79th or 
Cameron Highlanders. to Laetitia Pryces 
only daughter of the Reverend J. P. Curry, 
St Brides, Pembrokeshire. 

9 At Edinburgh, the Hon. Adolphus 
Tournour, to Jessie, second daughter of F. 
Dewar, Esq. . 

— At Glasgow, Mr George Ure, — 
chant, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Hug 
Brown, meychaut. Nav 
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Nov. 9. At St Dublin, Sir Harcourt Lees, 
Bart. to Sophia, daughter of the late Colo- 
nel Lyster, of Grange, in the county of Ros- 
common. 

— At Irvine, Mr James Anderson, mer- 
chant, Kilmarnock, to Miss Jean Shields, 
eldest daughter of Mr William Shields, lea- 
ther merchant, Irvine. 

— Rey. Robert Crawford, minister of the 
associate congregation, Auchinleck, to Miss 
Helen Grant. 

16. At Glasgow, John Geddes, Esq. of 
Verreville, to Miss Mary Rennic, only 
daughter of the late James Rennie, Esq. 
wine-merchant, Leith. 

—~ At Loans, Wiliiam Deans, Esq. writ- 
er, Stewarton, to Jean, third daughter of 
the late Robert Wilson, Esq. Loans. 

17. At Dunfermiine, Mr James Ander- 
son, merchant, to Miss Christian Campbe!l, 
youngest daughter of the late Robert Camp- 
bell, of Meddletoun Carse. 

— At Orangefield, Alexr. Thomson Esq. 
cashier of the Greenock Bank Company, to 
Miss Fyffe. 

— At Brae, John M‘Cubbin, Esq. of 
Springfield, to Mary, second daughter of 
James Swan, Esq. of Brae. 

— At Kirckaldy, Mr John Patrick Storie, 
of Riccartsbarr, drysalter, Glasgow, to Eli- 
za, eldest daughter of Mr John Stocks, 
Bankhead. 

Is. At Greenock, Mr W. A. Lindsay, 
merchant, to Miss Mary Harkness, 


— At Ford, John Dykes, Esq. to Jessy, 


daughter of Simon Fraser, Esq. of Ford. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mr John Brodie, late 
of London, to Mrs Margaret Walker, Fow- 
lis’s Close, Edinburgh. 

23. At Bath, Archibald Christic, F'sq. cid- 
est son of Admiral Christie of Baberton, 
near Edinburgh, to Maria, only daughter of 
the late George Reeves, Esq. of Langley. 

30. At Edinburgh, Edmund Armitstead, 
Esq. Stanley Cotton Mills, near Perth, to 
Isabellx, daughter of the Iate Mr John Ait- 
kinson, Witherslack, Westmorland. 

— Vir Alexander Milne, merchant Glas- 
gow, to Miss Jane, daughter of Moses Gard- 
ner, Esq. surgeon there, 

— At Paisley, Mr Robert Mackechnie, 
surgeon, to Agnes, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr John Stirling, merchant. 

— At Dumfries, Mr Robert Barber, mer- 
chant, to Miss Anne White, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr Thomas White, mathematician. 

— At Mansfield, James Russel, 
writer, Edinburgh, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Thomas Clark, 
ininister of Eagleshain. 

Dee. 1. At Daviot, Mr John Lumsden, 
merchant, Aberdeen, to Helen, eldest 
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daughter of the Reverend Robert Shepherd, 
Davict. 

Dec. 1. At Stonehouse, Mr Thomas Oliver, 
printer, Edinburgh, to Miss Cecilia, daugh- 
ter of Mr James Neilson, merchant, Balti- 
more, Ainerica. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mr Henry Wricht, ta 
Jane, only daughter of William Reid, writer, 
Edinburgh. 

7. At Paisley, Mr William Macewan, 
jun. manufacturer, Glasgow, to Miss Janet 
Fraser, of Fort-William. 

— At Paisley, William Birkmyre, Esq. 
Renirewshire militia, to Mrs Young, widow 
of the late Robert Young, Esq. manutactu- 
rer there. 

8. At Jedburgi, Joocph Pringle, Eoq. 
late his Majesiy’s Consul-Generat iy che 
island of Siadeira, to Miss J. Somer: ile, 
second of the Revere Some 
erville. 

1]. At Bellfield, Mr .fohn Balmain, ge- 
neral‘ agent, Edinburgh, to third 
daughter of the late Aloxain or Geil, Esq. of 
Bell tield. 

Lately, at St Bride’s Church, Dublin, 
Louisa, daughter of Major-General F yers, 
commanding engineer in Treiana, to 
Crampton, Eva. of Merion Square. 

— At the sianse of Petty, Mr Lachlan 


42d Koyel Highianders, to Mar- 


garet, daughter of Thomas Davis, Esq. In. 
veTness. 


DEATHS. 


Feb. 8. At Bombey, Lieutenant John 
Veitch, of the 4h native infintry. 

Ang. 2° At Smyrna, whither he had ar- 
rived, in attempting to get to England, 
after a captivity of cight years and three 
in a French prison, Captain ‘i homas 
Strachan, formerly of tae Jone of Berwick. 

Spi. 26. At Carthagene, Mejor-General 
Andrew Ross. ‘This valuabie oiticer and 
excellent man, fei’ « sacrifice to an extreme 
scrupulous sense of duty, im persisting to 
visit his sick soldiers im ali cases, though 
his own health ha! great.y suifered from 
fatigue in thre late expedition. 

Oct. 11. At Lisbon, where he had arrived 
from Spain, in the hope of recovering his 
health, Captain Fraveis ' ivingstone, a son 
of the late Sir Alexander \ivingstone, Bart. 
of Westquarter and Bedloomic. 

22, At Aberdeen, aged 5 years, William ; 
on the 23d, Mary, aged 19 months; and on 
the 3lst, John, also 5 years of age, twin 
brother of Wiiliam, children of Mr John 
Innes of that place, to the deep regret of 

sir disconsolate parents. 
their dis par om 
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28. At Olmedo, in Spain, in consequence 
ef wounds received by him in an action 
avith the French, Lieutenant William Lock- 
hart, of the 16th light dragoons, son of the 
date Rear-Admiral Lockhart. 

Nov. 6. At Edinburgh, Mr R. Brown, 
‘writer to the signet. 

12. William Ormiston, Esq. of Hagburn. 

— At Jedburgh, Captain William Or- 
miston, late of the Henourable East India 
Company’s service. 

— At Leith Mrs Jean Mirrelees, widow 
of the date Wm. Robertson, Esq. of Canada, 
and mother to John Ogilvie, Esq. of Mon- 
treal. 

— At London, Captain Donald Denoon, 
in his 69th vear. 

13. John Boyes, Esq. of Walboll. 

— At Inveresk, Sir Alex. Purves, of 
Purves, aged 74. 

18. At Drum, Robert Cathcart of Drum, 
writer to the signet, in the 40th-year of his 
age, aud was buried on the 2lst of Novem- 
ber in the vault at Glencorse church. He mar- 
ried, in October 1797, Anne, eldest daughter 
of John Cadell of Cockenzie, by whom he 
left one son, and seven daughters. Diligence 
and ability had placed Mr Cathcart at the 
head of his profession, and, for some time be- 
fore his death, he had become Partner in the 
House of Archd. Constable & Co. Few in- 
dividuals have been more generally and justly 
Jamented : indeed, we cannot better express 
the character of this excellent man, than by 
giving at length the following paragraph, 
which appeared-in the Caledonian Mercury 
soon after his death: ** If the regret of friends 
** and acquaintances be generally accounted 
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“a fair standard of deparicd merit, the 
** character of Mr Cathcart has a just Gaim 
** to lasting esteem ; for we may safely af. 
** firm, that no man’s death ever called 
** forth, from those who knew him, a more 
“* general expression of unfeigned sorrow, 
** Nor was this universal feeling of sympa. 
** thy more excited by the extensive useful. 
“* ness of the character, thus suddenly 
** snatched away, than by the personal 
** qualities of the man. His plain aud un 
** ostentatious manners, and the extreme 
** gentleness of his whole deportment, en- 
“* deared him to every one with whom he 
** had any intercourse, either of friendship 
‘or of business. He was a firm believer 
“in the great truths of Christianity; and 
** his belief, far from being of that specula- 
*€ tive kind which lies dead in practice, ani- 
** mated him in the discharge of all the 
“ great duties of life; and, giving new vi- 
** gour to the natura) instincts of his own 
* amiable disposition, shone forth in deeds 
** of active benevolence. Every plan for 
** the relict of the unfortunate he was zeae 
“* lous to encourage, and was himself ever 
** foremost cither with his personal exertions 
‘Sor with his purse; insomueh, that his 
* life was the ornament of his profession. 
§* He possessed a sound and practical un- 
‘* derstanding, if we may be allowed the 
“¢ expression, conversant alike in the details 
“* of business and in the studies of a weil- 
** educated Gentleman. It is proper that 
** such a character should be made known, 
‘* not as an act of vain justice to the dead, 
‘s but as a portrait for the living to imitate 
** and to admire.” 


Price of Stocks Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchangty 
London. 
Bank 3 per cent. 

1812. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols, 1812. | Wheat. | Barley.| Oats. Pease 
Nov. 30. | 2163] 4} prem 583 s | | 
Dec. 7] 216 | 53 prem. 59 Nov.30.] 90140] 48 63 | 38 48 | 80 84 

218 | 74 prem. 61 Dec. 7.| 87140] 46 61| 41 51] 90 84 
222 95138] 44 59| 33 40| 78 8? 
| 21.| 80130 + 59) 33 46 | 78 82 
Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal, in << 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. " Prices of Grain at Haddington. 

Pease and — 
1812, Oatmeal. | Barley Meal. | “1612. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Pease, 
Bolls. | Price. | Bolls.j Price. | | | & & 
Dec. 360-29 00] 55 [22 004 71| 35 45] 28 40 
8] 360 | 28 00] 66 | 22 00! Dec/ 47} 58, 70] 35 46] 28 40 
15.{ 410 | 28 00] 66 | 22/00 55 69] 33 44] 27 39 

22.) 70 28 00} 68 | 22004. 68] 31 42] 28 40) 90 
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